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Editorial Comment 


The recent appearance on the Editor’s desk of Volume 1, Number 1, of the New 
Zealand Bulletin of Psychology, W. S. Dale, Editor, stirred memories of experiences 
with a similar first issue and so it was thumbed through with more than casual inter- 
est. The articles ranged widely in the fields of industrial, clinical, and social psy- 
chology. Three articles were reprinted from the New Zealand Medical Journal. Only 
four out of the fourteen contained clinical or statistical data so dear to the heart of 
an American psychologist. One article analyzed student enrollment in American high- 
er education and another contained some excellent material on the psychological reha- 
bilitation of the injured workman. 

Of most interest, however, were the four pages in this 10,000-mile-distant journal 
devoted to an analysis of the first issue of the Journal of Counseling Psychology. The 
commentator speaks of “counseling psychology” as though he were familiar with the 
term, comments on the research emphasis and the high level of scholarship of the 
first issue, and analyzes the research articles and the symposium on counseling as 
learning. By far the largest amount of attention, however, was devoted to Super’s 
article on the career pattern emphasis in vocational counseling. Does this suggest, 
perhaps, that the New Zealand psychologist’s greatest interest in counseling psychol- 
ogy is in its vocational counseling emphasis? 





Another journal born in 1954 is the Indian Journal of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance, published in Bombay. This is edited by H. P. Mehta, the director of the 
Parsi Vocational Guidance Bureau of Bombay, who, after securing his Ph.D. in psy- 
chology at the University of Bombay, spent a year in three institutions in this country 
under the guidance of Donald Super, Carl Rogers, and the writer, The first issue 
for this journal covers topics quite similar to those represented in the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal of this country. There is a reasonable emphasis upon “empirical” 
articles, but a good bit of attention is also spent on school and agency programs. This 
issue also contains an article by Mehta on vocational development theories, a theme 
currently popular in our country with three manuscripts received on this topic by JCP 
within the past two months—and more coming] 





Since this page seems to be announcing events one might mention the annual con- 
vention in Chicago, April 2-6, of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
Some readers may not know of the formation in 1951 of this widely representative 
professional organization in the general area of student personnel work. It is com- 
posed of six divisions, the largest of which are the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation and the American College Personnel Association. These organizations and 
other Divisions of APGA are, of course, much older than this new coordinating body. 
The membership of some of these professional groups contains a fairly heavy loading 
of counseling psychologists with several of the editors of this Journal, Pepinsky, Super, | 
Williamson, and the writer, for example, having served as president of various of these 
organizations. Ota 
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Counseling 


In 1951, rather suddenly but not un- 
expectedly, a new psychological job title 
came into use in the United States, and 
a hitherto somewhat amorphous and de- 
batable field of psychology emerged as 
clearly a field in its own right. The job 
was that of counseling psychologist, the 
field was that of counseling psychology. 

These terms were adopted at a meeting 
which took place at Northwestern Uni- 
versity immediately prior to the annual 
meeting of the American Psychological 
Association in September, 1951, at a spe- 
cial conference called by C. Gilbert Wrenn 
of the University of Minnesota, president 
of what was then called the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance of the American 
Psychological Association. The conference 
was attended by some sixty leading psy- 
chologists interested in vocational guid- 
ance and in counseling. The way had been 
paved for this conference by a Commit- 
tee on Counselor Training headed by Fran- 
cis P. Robinson of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and two co-ordinate subcommittees, 
one on Doctoral Training Programs headed 
by Edward S. Bordin of the University of 
Michigan and one on the Practicum Train- 
ing of Counseling Psychologists chaired by 
the present writer. 

The work of these committees and of the 
Northwestern Conference, published in the 
June, 1952, issue of the American Psycholo- 
gist (8, 4), crystallized current thinking 
and standardized terminology, giving birth 
to the term counseling psychology and 
creating an awareness among psycholo- 
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gists of some of the important differences 
between this and the related fields of ap- 
plied psychology. It may be of general! 
interest to outline the origins of this new 
development. 
Origins 

Vocational guidance began, in the Unit- 
ed States, as a movement by philanthrop- 
ically-minded citizens to improve the 
post-school vocational adjustments of boys 
and girls (6). They allied themselves with 
social agencies such as Civic Service House 
in Boston and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in some communities, and with 
the schools in many cities such as Provi- 
dence and Grand Rapids, to provide oc- 
cupational information and orientation for 
boys and girls leaving school or adrift im 
the chaotic world of work. This movement 
was soon joined by psychologists working: 
in the field of psychometrics, for at the 
very time that Frank Parsons began his 
vocational guidance work in Boston, Alfred 
Binet published his intelligence scale in 
Paris, and World War I effected a partial 
merger of these two important streams in 
the U.S.A. That the merger was only par- 
tial was made clear by the different em-. 
phases, in the 1920's, of educators such as: 
John Brewer (7) with his stress on ex- 
ploratory experiences in guidance, and of 
psychologists such as Clark Hull (9), with 
his hopes for psychological tests as the: 
basis of vocational counseling. 

The economic depression of the 1980's 
added a new current to the stream of his- 
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tory. Large-scale unemployment _high- 
lighted vocational guidance as a job-place- 
ment activity as well as an educational 
function. The Minnesota Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute experimented 
with psychological tests, occupational in- 
formation, and retraining as methods of 
getting adult workers back into the active 
labor force. Then many private and pub- 
lic vocational counseling centers, together 
with the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, quickly took over the research and 
counseling methods developed in this pio- 
neer project. The union of education, of 
social work, and of psychometrics in the 
vocational guidance of youth and adults 
was now somewhat more complete, as 
shown by the strength of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and the ac- 
tivities of the National Occupational Con- 
ference. NVGA’s membership came from 
the fields of education, psychology, com- 
munity service, business, and government. 
Psychology as an organized field at this 
time showed some interest in guidance 
only through a small group of applied 
psycholgists who, in 1987, organized the 
American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy, but it is significant that while this 
organization included sections concerned 
with clinical, consulting, educational, and 
industrial psychology, none was concerned 
particularly with vocational guidance. 
During the 1930’s another movement 
gathered force, this one under the auspices 
of clinical psychology, namely, an inter- 
est in psychotherapy. One of the products 
of this new focus of psychological research 
and practice was Carl Rogers’ book on 
Counseling and Psychotherapy (14). The 
years following its publication in 1942 saw 
a growth of interest in psychotherapeutic 
procedures which soon became even great- 
er than interest in psychometrics. This 
movement, and the numerous research and 
theoretical contributions which have ac- 
companied it, has had its impact on voca- 
tional guidance (15). It has made voca- 
tional counselors, whether psychologists 
or otherwise, more aware of the unity of 
personality, of the fact that one counsels 
-people rather than problems, of the fact 


that problems of adjustment in one aspect 
of living have effects on other aspects of 
life, and of the complexity of the processes 
of counseling concerning any type of in- 
dividual adjustment, whether in the field of 
occupation, of group living, or of personal 
values. It has, perhaps even more im- 
portantly, provided counselors of all types 
with a better understanding of counseling 
processes and techniques. It is significant, 
as pointed out elsewhere (16), that the 
three North American textbooks which in 
the 1930’s purported to deal with coun- 
seling methods actually dealt only with 
diagnostics, that of the three which were 
published in the 1940’s only one actually 
dealt with counseling, while of the ten 
which had appeared during the 1950's, up 
to the time of writing, as many as seven 
actually dealt with counseling methods in 
some detail. 

The merging of these several streams 
of development means that the movement 
which started as vocational guidance in 
the United States, first with an emphasis 
on vocational orientation activities and 
then with a parallel and eventually merg- 
ing emphasis on aptitude testing, both lead- 
ing to placement, recently also assimilated 
a psychotherapeutic approach and has 
emerged as the “new” field of counseling 
psychology. While it includes vocational 
guidance, it goes bevond it to deal with 
the person as a person, attempting to help 
him with all types of life adjustments. Its 
underlying principle is that it is the ad- 
justing individual who needs help, rather 
than merely an occupational, marital, or 
personal problem which needs solution. 
However, counseling psychology recog- 
nizes, unlike some therapeutic approaches, 
that the adjusting individual lives in a 
real world in which situational as well as 
attitudinal problems are encountered, and 
hence it uses aptitude tests, occupational 
information, exploratory activities, and 
structured situations as well as therapeutic 
interviews (38). 


Philosophy, Scope, and Method 


This leads us to questions of the philos- 
ophy, scope, and method of counseling 
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psychology. Even with the clarification 
which has taken place so rapidly during 
the past few years many American psy- 
chologists ask what difference exists be- 
tween counseling psychology, on the one 
hand, and clinical, educational, or per- 
sonnel psychology on the other. In fact, 
there are presently quite a few clinical 
psychologists who believe that counseling 
psychology is logically a branch of clinical 
psychology, and that the two should offi- 
cially merge. It is significant, however, 
that the same belief is encountered among 
a number of educational, school, and per- 
sonnel psychologists, each field stressing 
its kinship to counseling psychology while 
denying equal kinship to the other special 
fields. 

It is frequently stated by counseling 
psychologists that their field is concerned 
primarily with the normal person (8). 
These psychologists state that the objec- 
tive of this field is to help the normal 
individual, whether student, worker, par- 
ent, or other, to achieve a better integra- 
tion and to find more adequate outlets 
than he otherwise might in our complex 
and confused world. While this is true 
so far as it goes, many other counseling 
psychologists, including this writer, main- 
tain that this is not enough. Counseling 
psychology is also concerned with handi- 
capped, abnormal, or maladjusted persons, 
but in a way which is different from 
that which has characterized clinical psy- 
chology. 


Clinical psychology has typically been 
concerned with diagnosing the nature and 
extent of psychopathology, with the ab- 
normalities even of normal persons, with 
uncovering adjustment difficulties and 
maladaptive tendencies, and with the ».- 
ceptance and understanding of these t 

dencies so that they may be modified (10). 


Counseling psychology, on the contrary, 
concerns itself with hygiology, with the 
normalities even of abnormal persons, with 
locating and developing personal and so- 
cial resources and adaptive tendencies so 
that the individual can be assisted in mak- 
ing more effective use of them (8). 
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Some clinical psychologists are begin- 
ning to say, now that counseling psycholo- 
gy has made clear this surprisingly novel 
philosophy and these nonetheless time- 
honored methods, that clinical psychuiogy 
made a serious error in defining itself as 
it did, that it should have been more in- 
dependent of psychiatric traditions and in- 
terests and concerned itself with hygiology 
as well as with pathology. Perhaps in due 
course the two fields will merge, in a more 
broadly trained and oriented field. 


Setting 


Another important distinction between 
counseling psychology and the other ap- 
plied fields is that of setting. Clinical psy- 
chologists function, with rare exceptions, 
in medical settings (unless their functions 
are instructional). Educational psycholo- 
gists are typically professors, and when 
employed in other capacities they generally 
work as researchers in educational settings. 
School psychologists, as their nomenclature 
indicates, work in schools, and their orien- 
tation is educational even though their 
work in many ways resembles that of clini- 
cal psychologists. Personnel psychologists 
typically work in government, industry, or 
business, and they are often appropriately 
more concerned with their administrative- 
productive-distributive setting than they 
are with individuals. 

Counseling psychologists, on the other 
hand, work in a variety of settings. They 
are employed in university counseling cen- 
ters, in secondary schools, in hospitals, in 
rehabilitation centers, in social welfare 
agencies, in industry, in business, in gov- 
ernment. They work in educational, medi- 
cal, social work, and administrative set- 
tings,—wherever there are people who need 
help in mobilizing their personal resources 
and in using the environment in order to 
make better adjustments. Wherever they 
work, they share one common treatment 
philosophy, one common collection of meth- 
ods, and they acquire varying situational 
orientations according to the nature of the 
setting in which they are to work with 
people. In this, perhaps, lies counseling 
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psychology’s unique strength and its rapid- 
ly developing future: the counseling psy- 
. chologist sees beyond the setting, whether 
it be medical, educational, social, or other, 
and deals with the individual who lives 
and functions in a variety of settings. 


Structure and Organization 


The principal professional association for 
vocational guidance in the United States 
has been the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. It has been brought out, also, 
that leadership in organizing the field of 
counseling psychology was exercised by 
the American Psychological Association’s 
Division of Counseling and Guidance, now 
officially renamed the Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology. There is, of course, 
some overlapping of membership in these 
two organizations, but there are important 
differences. 

We have seen that NVGA is made up 
of persons from the fields of education, 
community service, psychology, and busi- 
ness, while the Division of Counseling 
Psychology consists solely of psychologists. 
This means that NVGA contains many 
members whose primary affiliation is else- 
where, whereas APA’s Division 17 (Coun- 
seling Psychology) contains members who 
tend to think of it as their primary affili- 
ation. It means that NVGA has a revolving 
membership, as high school counselors be- 
come principals and drop their guidance 
activities, as social workers move from 
agencies doing vocational counseling to 
other agencies without this function, as 
business men move from personnel work 
to some other branch of management. 
Division 17, on the other hand, has a stable 
membership of persons who tend to keep 
up their interest in the field regardless of 
transfers or promotions. NVGA members 
may have considerable or little professional 
training in guidance, while Division 17 
members have at least two years of spe- 
cialized graduate preparation plus experi- 
ence in their field. All this gives the Divi- 
sion of Counseling Psychology, with 700 
members, a homogeneity and strength 
which NVGA, with 4,000 members, does 
not and perhaps cannot have. 


There is another important reason why 
leadership in this evolving area has been 
exercised by psychology rather than by 
the heterogeneous field of guidance. This 
is the general recognition.of the unity of 
the individual, the widespread emphasis 
on the guidance of persons and on the 
guidance of development, the current in- 
terest in life adjustment which includes 
vocation rather than merely in vocational 
choice and adjustment. The major ad- 
vances in understandings, methods, and. 
techniques of life adjustment have been 
psychological: psychology developed the 
tests used in diagnosis, prediction, and 
assessment; psychology systematized the 
study of occupations (except for trend 
studies contributed by economists); psy- 
chology (building partly on psychoanaly- 
sis) analyzed interviewing and counseling 
methods and appiied this new understand- 
ing to life adjustment problems. 

While the National Vocational Guidance 
Association spent a score of years in the 
sporadic but animated debate of whether 
or not to drop the adjective vocational 
from its title and statement of purpose, 
psychologists interested in counseling con- 
cerning life adjustment problems found a 
focus for their interest in the developing 
divisions of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology and of the American 
Psychological Association with which /t}Austin 
merged during World War II. Better pre-|which 
pared to study, understand, and assist in-jin Co 
dividual development and adjustment than{with 1 
most educators; closer to their scientific|years « 
foundations and hence more versatile thanjogy w 
most social workers; more interested injand p 
people than most administrators in busi-jbeen : 
ness, industry or government—counseling}Ethica 
psychologists had a clearer idea of whatilished | 
needed to be done and how to do it thanjdeals, ; 
had most others interested in guidance. | Furt 

In 1952 the National Vocational Guid-jof this 
ance Association merged with several other|United 
similar associations to form the Americanjfinanci 
Personnel and Guidance Association, there-|thologi 
by giving more adequate expression to thejérans / 
current interest in general adjustmentjstantial 
while preserving the necessary special in4ind w 
terest in occupational problems in its di-ftoral s 
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visional structure. The APGA is today a 
strong and important association. But it 
is still more an interest than a professional 
association, and the contributions made 
by psychology to guidance were implicitly 
recognized in the new association by the 
election of two counseling psychologists 
both to its first and to its second slate 
of three officers, and by the inclusion of 
five counseling psychologists in its fifteen- 
member Executive Council of 1953-54. 
(This is contrast with the one psychologist 
who was on the eleven-man Board of Trus- 
tees of NVGA twenty years earlier.) Four 
of APGA’s five psychologist-council mem- 
bers have been officers of APA’s Division 
of Counseling Psychology, including two 
past-presidents (C. Gilbert Wrenn and the 
writer) and two past-secretaries (Frank 
M. Fletcher and Clifford P. Froehlich). 

We have seen that the American Psy- 
chological Association’s Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology has set standards for the 
training of counseling psychologists, stand- 
ards which are now used by the APA’s 
Education and Training Board in accredit- 
ing doctoral training programs in the uni- 
versities. In addition, the Division’ has 
been regularly represented not only on 
the committees of that Board but also on 
the American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology (1) (currently by 
Austin B. Wood and C. Gilbert Wrenn) 
which has, since 1947, issued the Diploma 
in Counseling and Guidance to persons 
with the doctorate and five subsequent 
years of experience in counseling psychol- 
ogy who pass appropriate written, oral, 
and practical examinations. It has also 
been represented on the Committee on 
Ethical Standards which, in 1953, pub- 
lished the APA’s Code of Ethics (2) which 
deals, among other topics, with counseling. 
Further recognition of the importance 
of this field of applied psychology in the 
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United States exists in the program for 
financing the training of counseling psy- 
chologists established in 1952 by the Vet- 
trans Administration. In this program sub- 
stantial numbers of university-selected men 
tnd women are currently pursuing doc- 
toral studies which include a paid in- 
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ternship in a veterans hospital (11). The 
Veterans Administration initiated this and 
a related in-service education program in 
order to fill more adequately its own un- 
met needs for counseling psychologists in 
its hospitals and regional offices. It did 
this after rewriting job specifications and 
requirements for vocational counselors to 
replace the latter with ccunseling psychol- 
ogists as turnover or upgrading of incum- 
bents and the availability of trained per- 
sonnel makes it possible (this has since 
World War II been a shortage field, with 
only a handful of clearly qualified prac- 
titioners in 1940). 

The role of the counseling psychologist 
in rehabilitation work is being studied by 
Veterans Administration psychologists and 
by other counseling psychologists inter- 
ested in the work of the federal and state 
civilian rehabilitation programs. They are 
concerned with making sure that the more 
extensive and intensive professional train- 
ing which counseling psychologists are 
bringing to the work of the vocational 
counseior finds ways of making the great- 
est possible contribution to the rehabilita- 
tion process. Counseling psychologists in 
industry and in education have been doing 
this for some time, but now rehabilitation 
also has begun to make demands on voca- 
tional counseling which are appropriate 
to counseling psychology and which com- 
mand its attention. 

As implied in the above, the develop- 
ment of the field of counseling psychology 
has been reflected also in the programs 
of American universities, For example, in 
1951-52 the Department of Guidance of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
made a thorough study of its programs 
and reorganized some of them while re- 
naming others. It was recognized that in 
the Guidance Department the twenty-five- 
year-old area of specialization locally 
known as Vocational Guidance and Occu- 
pational Adjustment had, for some time 
in fact, been offering five different pro- 
grams: a doctoral program for counseling 
psychologists, another doctoral program 
for personnel psychologists, and three mas- 
ter’s programs for school counselors, voca- 
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tional counselors in social agencies, and 
personnel technicians in business, indus- 
try, or government. This recognition led 
to a departmental reorganization. The 
doctoral programs in counseling and in 
personnel psychology were so named and 
associated more closely with those in clini- 
cal and in school psychology, all in an 
area called Psychological Services. The 
master’s program for school counselors was 
merged with that in another, nonpsycho- 
logical, area called Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration. In many other universities a 
similar but not identical reorganizing and 
renaming of existing programs has taken 
place during the past three years, with 
the result that a total of eighteen programs 
in counseling psychology are now ac- 
credited by the American Psychological 
Association (5). 

For a field to be of age it must have 
not only a professional organization, pro- 
fessional certification, professional train- 
ing programs, a professional code of ethics, 
and professional employment outlets but 
also a professional journal. This the field 
now has, in the Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, founded by some twenty psy- 
chologists and first published early in 1954. 


Conclusions 


The field of counseling psychology is 
still evolving, and important developments 
will most certainly take place during the 
next few years, especially in connection 
with rehabilitation work. Counseling psy- 
chology, already closely affiliated with 
clinical psychology in some universities 
and agencies but closer to educational 
psychology or to personnel psychology in 
others, may move even closer to one or 
all of these in the years to come. Already 
there is some talk of a need for a second 
“Boulder Conference” (13) and a second 
“Northwestern Conference” (8, 4), the 
Runnymedes respectively of clinical and 
of counseling psychology, this time as two 
co-ordinated conferences or one joint con- 
ference, at which progress in the two 
fields might be reviewed and the rap- 
proachment desired by some might be 
effected. 


Perhaps the end result will be the emer- 





gence of a field of applied individual psy- 
chology, or consulting psychology, in which 
psychologists will be prepared to functio 
as consultants to people in varying situa- 
tions and with varying types of adjust- 
ment problems. Perhaps, on the othe 
hand, true differences in the several fields 
will emerge more clearly, and both applied 
psychologists and the general public will 
develop a new recognition of and respect 
for the various applied specialties. In 
either case, the current trends in counsel- 
ing psychology in the United States im- 
press those of us who are involved in 
them as full of challenge, demanding the 
best that. scientific method, a 
skill, and human understanding can bring 
to bear. 

Received December 4, 1954. 
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Theory and Research on the ol 
; the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank: sr 
A Conference Report 
Wilbur L. Layton Jo 
University of Minnesota larg. 
: to d 
On February 7-9, 1955, an institute on the Because this conference made available so m He | 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank was held at the research that has significance for both the theo ured 
University of Minnesota. This conference brought builder and the practitioner a full report of they and 
together research workers and counseling psy- papers will be made available in a volume to be§ for , 
chologists from various sections of the country edited by Wilbur L. Layton and published b ests 
to exchange ideas and to honor E. K. Strong, Jr., the University of Minnesota Press. This process > 
for his thirty years of work on this most valuable takes time, however, and I prevailed upon the 
psychological instrument. The program was plan- volume editor to provide a few highlights fron 
ned by a local committee under the chairmanship the papers that we could publish at once. Thi 
of Ralph F. Berdie and included contributions he did under considerable time pressure (th Le 
from Strong, Donald E. Super (Teachers College, introduction is being written just ten days after d 
Columbia), Leona Tyler (Oregon), Barbara A. the conference closed) but the outcome sho stud) 
Kirk (California), Donald P. Hoyt (Kansas), Dal- be of value to many readers of this journal. Theyg teres' 
lis Perry (Air Force), Colonel Anthony Tucker may well wish later to see the complete papers facto 


(Army), Philip Kriedt (Prudential Insurance), John 
M. Butler (Chicago), and John Black (Stanford) 
as well as a number of University of Minnesota 
staff members, Berdie, John G. Darley, Kenneth 
E. Clark, Theda Hagenah, Wilbur Layton, Mabel 
Powers, and Vivian Hewer. Case study analyses 
on high school and college counseling cases using 
the Sirong Blank were made by Vivian Hewer, 
Tom Soldahl, and Roland Larsen. 


An Eighteen-year Longitudinal Report on Interests 


E. K. Strong, Jr., discussed his follow- 
up data in terms of how well interest scores 
of students in college predicted the occu- 
pations the students were engaged in 18 
years later. He concluded that his longi- 
tudinal study offers proof that interest 
scores do predict future occupational stat- 
us. For example, on the average for 16 


Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank in Counseling 


In this paper, Strong reviewed the 18- 
year longitudinal study and discussed the 
interpretation of interest scores. He dis- 
cussed five modifications of interpretations 
as presented in Vocational Interests of 
Men and Women, modifications made as a 
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E. K. Strong, Jr., was my Ph.D. adviser andj of |, 
my job boss at Stanford for eight years. His cong « ‘Anti 
tribution to counseling psychology is truly mon 
mental. His vigorous adherence to empirical dency 
standards of research has long been an objec§ Four 
lesson to psychologists, both established and em 
bryonic. I owe him so much that there is som 
personal delight in having the results of the con 
ference on his test presented even in so abbre 
viated a fashion in this Journal.—Ed. 
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Intere 
occupational scales, Strong found that thera been 
are 3.5 chances to 1 that if a man hag@He aq 
an A rating on a given scale he would bq curre1 
employed 18 years later in that specifigin ev 


occupation. If he had a C rating, tha Stu 
chances are nearly 5 chances to 1 thagcan b 
he would not be employed in the occug°onter 
pation. Tent v 
cation 
to stu 
result of the longitudinal study. These ingnew si 
volve: (1) the lessened discrimination ogscores 
the Occupational Level Scale; (2) the recog In 
ommendation that the Public Administrag¢onclu 
tor Scale be discontinued; (8) the loweggrades 
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duction Manager, Sales Managers, Person- 
nel Managers and Presidents; (4) a con- 
clusion that the higher the score withia 
the A range the higher the expectancy 
ratio; and (5) increasing evidence of the 
usefulness of the scores of college fresh- 


The Theoretical 


John G. Darley masterfully integrated a 
large amount of empirical research data 
to develop a theoretical basis of interests. 
| He related occupational choice and meas- 






















se theory] ured interests to personality development 
rt of they and in this way, his theory can account 
me to be§ for data such as the early origin of inter- 
ished by§ ests, the stability of interests, drastic 
Ss process 
upon. the 
ghts from 
ce. aI 
ure (this§ Leona Tyler discussed her longitudinal 
og 4 study of the development of children’s in- 
_ Them terests. She reports finding four interest 
te papersa factors for fourth grade boys: “Awareness 
viser andj of Inappropriate Activities,” “Anti-Sissy,” 
ae coms “Anti-Work,” and a more generalized “ten- 
y monu d ° ° ® : ” 
empirical Ce0Cy to reject inappropriate occupations. 
an objec§ Fourth grade girls’ interests were analyzed 
| and em 
e is some 
f the con 
so: abies Ralph F. Berdie reviewed the literature 
on the validity of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, practically all of which has 
hat therq been published during the past five years. 
man had@He applied the concepts of content, con- 
vould bacurrent, predictive, and construct validity 
. specifiqin evaluating the SVIB. 
ting, thq Studies demonstrating that the Strong 
o 1 thagcan be faked were cited as evidence for 
the occugcontent validity. As evidence for concur- 


rent validity, he cites the successful appli- 
cation of existing scales to new groups and 
to student groups, the development of 
new scales and the relationship of interest 
scores to personality measures. 

In discussing predictive validity, Berdie 
concluded that Strong scores may predict 
grades or success in training, but not near- 
ly as well as tests designed to n.ake such 
predictions. The SVIB may predict satis- 
faction on the job, but the evidence is 
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men and high school seniors for predicting 
future occupation. 

Strong concluded with a careful analy- 
sis of the purpose of guidance and the 
counseling use of interest scores. 


Basis of Interests 


changes in interests, and the relation of 
interests to psychopathology. Darley pro- 
posed that occupational choice and meas- 
ured interests reflect the values, needs, and 
motivations of an individual's personality 
as he assumes his social role within the 
world of work in our culture. 


The Development of Interests 


into three factors: “femininity factor con- 
cerned with Attitudes toward Aggression,” 
“Activity vs. Passivity,” and “Awareness of 
Inappropriate Activities.” Tyler also dis- 
cussed some very stimulating hypotheses 
relating to boundaries or limits, roles, and 
the development of interests. 


Validity of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


ambiguous. It predicts production to some 
extent, particularly well in the area of life 
insurance selling. Berdie stated that the 
most valid conclusion is that this Blank 
best predicts “continuation in an occupa- 
tion.” 

As evidence for construct validitv, Ber- 
die cited a number of studies on the SVIB 
that contributed to the development of a 
theory of interests. Some of these were: 
identical twin studies, factor analytic 
studies, and studies relating the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank to other tests, bio- 
graphical data, socio-economic status, voca- 
tional choice, and motivational and matur- 
ational factors. 

One recurring theme of Berdie’s paper 
was that the validation of a counseling in- 
strument such as the Strong is most ap- 
propriately made within the framework of: 
the counseling process. 
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Wilbur L. Layton © 


Measurement and Prediction ‘of the Permanence of Interests 


Donald P. Hoyt reported a study on the 
problem of predicting the permanence of 
interests and drew conclusions that: (1) 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank Interest 
Maturity scores were unrelated to a meas- 


ure of interest stability when profiles of | 


scores taken four years apart were com- 
pared. (2) The rank-order correlation be- 
tween two profiles was a meaningful index 
of interest stability. 


Some Correlates of Interest Maturity in Early Adolescence 


Donald E. Super, in a paper with Helen 
P. Moser, described some of the topics the 
Career Pattern Study will investigate by 
means of, or in relation to, the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank. 


He concluded that other indices of ma- 
turity are related to the Interest Maturity 
Scale of the SVIB but that this scale par- 
ticularly reflects the maturity of the voca- 
tional orientation and behavior of the 
adolescent boy. 


Normative Data, Patterning and Use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


Theda Hagenah presented some of the 
data resulting from a study of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blanks of 1,000 fresh- 
men men enrolled in three colleges at the 
University of Minnesota: the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts, the In- 
stitute of Technology, and the General Col- 
lege. She found that in 19 per cent of the 
1,000 profiles, no primary pattera was seen 


by her three judges. Of those profiles con- 
taining only a single primary interest pat- 
tern, the primaries occurred most frequent- 
ly in the Technical Group (Group IV) 
and in the Business Detail Group (Group 
VIII). The three colleges differed con- 
siderably in the kinds of students they a‘- 
tracted in terms of frequency of interest 
families. 


Problems of Method in Interest Measurement 


Kenneth E. Clark pointed up the need 
to better understand the dimensions sam- 
pled by interest inventories. He concluded 
that empirical keys (those that discrimi- 
nate one criterion group from another) 
are preferable to homogeneous (internally 
consistent) keys for counseling purposes, 
whereas homogeneous keys have more de- 
sirable psychometric characteristics and 
perhaps contribute more to our understand- 
ing of the nature of interests. From re- 
search evidence on his Navy project for 


Dallis Perry presented research evidence 
hased on items from Clark’s Vocational In- 
terest Inventory in both like-indifferent- 
dislike and forced choice form administer- 
ed to U. S. Navy yeomen and male college 
‘students. Perry concluded that forced- 
choice items provided better keys than LID 


measuring the interests of men in the 
skilled trades Clark also advised the use 
of unit rather than larger weights and 
suggested that 50 or 60 items only need 
be scored for a given occupational key. 
Clark also suggested selecting items so as 


“to increase the variety of items and to 


avoid over-determination of one factor in 
a key. He stated that this method leads 
to keys which are superior to the usual 
key in differentiating occupational groups. 


seman 


al te est, 
Problems of Item Form and Criterion Group Definition ‘ : 


items insofar as separation of criterion 
groups is concerned, but that the actual 
difference is small. He also suggested that 
a measure of occupational satisfaction be 
used in addition to occupational status as 
a means of defining criterion groups. 
Received February 19, 1955. 
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Experience-Interest Relationships as Measured by 


an Activity Check List 


Ross W. Matteson 
Michigan State College 


The problem of the interrelationship of 
interests and experiences suggests two lines 
of primary inquiry. First, we are concerned 
with the area of interrelationships existing 
at a given point in time. Second, we are 
concerned with the equally fundamental 
area of changes in experiences and inter- 
ests over a period of time. 

Here the issue arises as to the extent to 
which interests are modified by new ex- 
periences. Measures of interest are em- 
ployed by counselors in an attempt to pro- 
vide their clients with more or less objec- 
tive evidence upon which to base voca- 
tional planning. Counseling on the basis 
of interests usually assumes a certain. per- 
manency of interest patterns and a carry- 
over from college studies to vocational ac- 
tivities. Considerable research tends to re- 
inforce this concept of permanency. Such 
studies have been reviewed elsewhere and 
will not be repeated here. Several recently 
reported studies by Strong (3, 4, 5, 6) may 
be mentioned, however, as providing fur- 
ther evidence of the permanent nature of 
interests. 

Dressel (1), however, in his discussion of 
stability of interests seeks a clarification of 
the issue in connection with the meanings 
of reported correisuicn <ccfficients, the 
scope and nature of the interests dealt with, 
semantic considerations in the term “in- 
terest,” and possible sample bias inherent in 


some of the permanency studies. He con- 


cludes that evidence of interest stability is 
hot too convincing. 

Certainly any information available to 
the counselor as to the probable effect of 
impending college experiences on interest 
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patterns present at the beginning of the 
freshman year should serve to make the 
counseling of students that much more real- 
istic. Furthermore, since the development 
of the generai education movement has ac- 
centuated objectives dealing with breadth 
and intensity of interests as educational out- 
comes, it becomes of more than passing 
concern to determine whether or not a 
particular type of general education pro- 
gram does bring about any fundamental 
changes in the interests of students. 

An initial attempt to study the problem 
was undertaken with the Kuder Preference 
Record. adapted as a means of measuring 
both interest and experience (2). Although 
this 1950 study yielded some evidence that 
the expressed interests of students in a par- 
ticular area tended to be conditioned by 
the extent of their experiences in that area, 
it was felt that in continuing the experi- 
ence-interest studies a somewhat different 
approach was needed. While the Kuder 
Preference Record is entirely suitable for 
measuring students’ preferences, it was not 
designed either as an instrument for assess- 
ing experience or as a means of recording 
interest in activities available to the student. 
Not so much is it a matter of Kuder re- 
sponse rubrics being inappropriate as it is 
the fact that many individual items in the 
Kuder inventory lie purposely outside the 
normal experience range of students. An 
experience record form based on categories 
or areas similar to the Kuder Preference 
Record, but consisting of items related di- 
rectly to college life, and a format avoid- 
ing the forced choice type of response, ap- 
peared preferable for recording data as to 
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both the experiences and the expressed in- 
terests of students. 

The development of such a composite 
experience-interest inventory formulated in 
terms of the experiences actually available 
to students was undertaken. Although not 
yet fully standardized, this new inventory 
has been tried experimentally to see wheth- 
er or not it may be worth carrying further. 


The Activity Check List 


The Activity Check List was the name 
tentatively selected for the instrument 
planned for inventorying experiences and 
interests. As implied above, the aim was 
not to produce a new interest inventory but 
rather to provide a convenient form for 
making two-fold responses to items within 
the experiential range of students. Before 
discussing its experimental use, a brief de- 
scription of the new Activity Check List is 
in order. 

In its present form the Activity Check 
List consists of 200 items to which students 
respond both on the basis of experience 
and on the basis of interest. One step in the 
item selection and validation process was 
provided by a sample of 877 student volun- 
teers who checked each item as to its hav- 
ing been experienced by them before en- 
tering college and/or since entering college. 
Items were selected for retention in the list 
on the basis of (1) discriminating power, 
i.e., the condition that they be neither com- 
mon to all college people nor yet lacking in 
the experience of any substantial number, 
and (2) differentiating power, i.e., the con- 
dition that they be experienced by more 
students since being in college than be- 
fore enrolling. Two subsequent item analy- 
sis studies (using the Flanagan table) 
have served as further checks of item “dif- 
ficulty” and item validity. 

Responses to the Activity Check List are 
keyed to ten categories of experience-inter- 
est (determined by a committee of Michi- 
gan State College faculty). Following are 
the ten agreed-upon categories, together 
with the computed sub-test reliability co- 
efficients (Kuder-Richardson formula 26): 


Ross W. Matteson 


Mechanical 86 
Computational .98 
Scientific 94 
Communicative .87 
Aesthetic 92 


Recreational 
Societal 
Political 
Clerical 85 
Personal 
Relationships .85 


It will be noted that while certain of the 
above categories correspond to similar areas 
of the Kuder Preference Record, others are 
more unique to our special concern with 
student experiences within the framework 
of general education. Although the matrix 
of intercorrelations among the ten interest 
areas suggested the presence of some com- 
mon factors, the above ten categories were 
considered appropriate for our purposes, 
While some relationship was apparent 
among the mechanical, computational, and 


‘39 
‘84 





scientific areas and again for the com4;, 


municative with such areas as societal| 
political, and personal relationships, the 
majority of the intercorrelations were s 
low as to indicate general independence 
among the scales. 

The Activity Check List has now beet 
administered to over 2,000 students. Norm 
are available for several different classifica 
tions of students, both at Michigan Sta 
College and at Boston University. . 


Experience-Interest Relationships 


In order to investigate the new Activiti. 
Check List as a tool for determining e: 


perience-interest relationships, a pilot-stud 
group of 698 entering freshmen at Michiga' 
State College was selected. Questions suc 
as the following were considered: (1) 
what areas, if any, do students’ interest 
outweigh their experience? (2) In whal 
areas are individual interests most close 
related to experience? (3) What are son 
of the factors associated with extremes 6 
experience-interest disparity? Analysis ‘ 
data from the inventory included experienc 
vs. interest comparisons of means a 
standard deviations and a consideration 4 
experience-interest correlations in each 
area. 

In our 1950 study, using the Kuds 
"reference Record, it was found that me 
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Experience—Interest Relationships 


interest scores were greater than mean ex- 
perience scores in only four areas: mechani- 
cal, scientific, art, and literary. With the 
new instrument, mean interest scores ex- 
ceeded mean experience scores in only the 
aesthetic, recreational, and personal rela- 
tionships areas. For the last two of these 
the differences were found to be significant 
at the 1 per cent level. 

Since the selection of check list items 
had originally included cross-validation as 
to their power of differentiation between 


i college and pre-college experiences, the 


Activi 
ning 


more common pattern of differences in 
means favoring experience can be inter- 
preted as implying relatively little interest, 
at this point, in the areas involved. In gen- 
eral, the picture is one of rather limited ex- 
perience with even more limited interests 
in the activities listed. For these beginning 
college students there appears to be the 
possibility of inspiring new interests. As 
was the case for the earlier study, it was 
again observed that the interest scores dis- 
played generally wider variation than did 
the experience scores. 

Product-moment correlations between 
experience and interest were computed for 
each area, as shown in Table 1. 


Table i 
Correlations Between Experience and Interest as 
Shown by the Activity Check List. 
(N = 698) 








Area Area r 
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Communicative 50 
Pers. Relationships .48 
Societal Al 
Recreational 24 
Clerical .07 


Aesthetic 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Political 


r 
64 
62 
59 
55 
53 





The coefficients in Table 1 are somewhat 
smaller than the corresponding 1’s computed 
among the categories of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record in the 1950 study. In this 
earlier study one of the highest correlations 


1A comparison of sub-test interest scores for 
males and females produced significant mean dif- 
erences in favor of the men students in the 
mechanical, computational, and scientific areas and 
n favor of women in the aesthetic area. Critical 
tatios in each of the other six areas were well 
below a level at which differences could 
sidered significant. 


con- 
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was noted in the artistic area while the low- 
est r appeared in the clerical area. For the 
present group of 698, the highest correla- 
tion was in the roughly analogous aesthetic 
area and the lowest r was again in the 
clerical area. 

Another facet of experience-interest re- 
lationship available for study had to do 
with the direction of subjects’ experience- 
interest disparity in each area. Quantita- 
tively, the percentages of students showing 
notable contrast or diversity in either di- 
rection were determined. Greatest pre- 
ponderance of experience-over-interest re- 
sponses, as suggested by percentages of 
students, fell again in the clerical and socie- 
tal categories. In the previous study dif- 
ferences in this direction had been found 
most numerous in the Kuder clerical and 
persuasive areas. Similarly the personal re- 
lationships, recreational, and aesthetic areas 
now claimed the highest percentages of 
interest-over-experience responders, where- 
as in the earlier study the greatest number 
of differences in this direction had been 
located in the Kuder scientific and music 
areas. With respect to over-all levels of 
experience and interest, experience exceed- 
ed interest for 59 per cent of the group, 
interest exceeded experience for 38 per 
cent, and total scores in experience and 
interest were exactly equal for 8 per cent. 

Further consideration of initial experi- 
ence-interest contrast involved an examina- 
tion of the characteristics of students ex- 
hibiting such disparity in either direction. 
This time three widely disparate groups 
were drawn on the basis of over-all ex- 
perience and interest level differences. The 
three groups—(1) high experience-over- 
interest, (2) approximately equal experience 
and interest, and (8) high interest-over- 
experience — were then compared with re- 
spect to such variables as age, sex, class, 
socio-economic status, and home commun- 
ity. Chi-square contingency coefficients 
were computed for each variable. It was 
found that the tendency to score higher for 
interest than for experience was associated 
with less favorable socio-economic status 
(? =.01) and with freshman class status 
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(P = .02).2 Contingency coefficients for 
the other variables under consideration 
were not found significant. 

The ccmparative status of these three 
divergent groups on the ACE Psychologi- 
cal Examination was also analyzed. An 
obtained F ratio of 14.15 suggested that 
the null hypothesis could be rejected at 
the 1 per cent level. Of the three groups 
compared, the ACE scores were significant- 
ly higher for those students with marked 
experience-over-interest discrepancies. 

From these preliminary explorations, it 
was concluded the new Activity Check List 
had demonstrated some association between 
interest and experience and that it might 
profitably be employed further, as an in- 
strument for attacking the second major 
problem posed: that of interest changes. 
Two groups of students have now been 
retested and analysis of the data represent- 
ing changes in responses over one- and 
two-year periods will be reported in a fur- 
ther article. The major hypothesis to be 
tested in this further study is that the in- 
terest patterns of students tend to change in 
accordance with the broadened experience 
patterns available through participation in 
a program of general education. 


Summary 


1. The problem of experience-interest 
relationship and experience-interest change 
has been approached through the develop- 
ment of an Activity Check List. While not 
yet fully standardized, it is felt that the 
new instrument can satisfactorily be used 
to record an indication of both interests and 
experiences. 

““@Some non-freshmen had taken the inventory 
with the original group. 


Ross W. Matteson 





2. Using the Activity Check List with 
pilot group of 698 beginning college s 
dents, it was found that expressions of in 
terest in available activities were comparaj 
tively limited. Possible exceptions occur is 
the aesthetic, recreational, and personal re 
lationships areas. 

8. Indications of interest and of experi 
ence were found to be most closely inte 
related in the aesthetic-artistic area an¢ 
least closely interrelated in the clerical are: 
substantiating findings of an earlier stud 

4, Students with interest scores consid One 
erably higher than their experience oer iene 
tended to have lower scores on the ACE herar 
Psychological Examination, to represen, , 
lower socio-economic levels, and to be bed, ent) 
ginning freshman students. be Of 

5. The results appear to justify use off, part 
the Activity Check List for longitudinal,.’,, 
studies of changes in the experiential and@,.,.h, 
interest patterns of students. 
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s consid] One of the important ways in which 
© SCOr counseling is distinguished from psycho- 
he ACE herapy is in the attitudes and orientations 
epresenivith which clients approach it. Most fre- 
o be be quently clients approach counseling with 
he orientation of receiving help regarding 
y use Of, particular decision. The counselor is seen 
gitudinall,; an information resource by virtue of his 
tial andy, chological training and his psychologi- 
al tests. The client is set to review his de- 
ision and to receive information bearing 
pon it. He expects that the counselor will 
probably encourage him to review his rea- 
soning about his decision and, if necessary, 
point out his mistakes. 

The re} Recently at Michigan we had occasion 
nterest asito study these expectancies of our clients 
0-116 “tand we found that a client with this infor- 
se in: oo ation-seeking set tended not to assign 
n. Eduefimportance to the personal characteristics 
1. of the counselor and was a bit inclined to 
while inithink that such personal characteristics 
. oa vould be detrimental to counseling him. 

‘ In most cases such opposed personal char- 
est scoresjacteristics as “fatherly, someone you could 
1951, 35flean on”; “impersonal and objective’; and 
wpationll ‘understanding and forgiving” were in- 
953, 1)Cluded in the client’s judgment. This atti- 
de is quite in contrast with the attitudes 
of those clients who come expecting to talk 
about personal problems and about them- 
selves. These clients may also be oriented 
oward some decision or problem situation 















unstabl 













but they are ready to see themselves as 
the cause of their difficulty and be oriented 
to trying to understand in what ways their 
own thoughts and feelings are contribut- 
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The Implications of Client Expectations 


for the Counseling Process 


Edward S. Bordin 
University of Michigan 


ing to the difficulty and how they can 
change themselves. They are oriented to 
talk with the counselor about these 
thoughts and feelings and are less rigidly 
oriented toward using the counselor as a 
source of information. This kind of client 
much more than the preceding one will 
be likely to see the personal characteris- 
tics of the counselor as an important part 
of the process and less likely to see them 
as detrimental. 


Effects on Counseling Processes 


Counseling has become more and more 
mental-health oriented. In addition to con- 
tributing to the more effective social use 
of our human resources, the counselor has 
become increasingly concerned with con- 
tributing to the mental health of the na- 
tion. For many counselors this shift in 
orientation has meant that they wanted cli- 
ents to talk about their attitudes and feel- 
ings. On the other hand, for the client who 
sees the counselor as an informational re- 
source person, a direct expression by the 
counselor of his orientation toward the 
client’s feelings will be a frustrating and 
unsettling experience. The client suddenly 
and unexpectedly and, if we are to trust 
our data, to his distaste finds the counselor 
being quite personal and inviting him to 
be personal. Some counselors are so defen- 
sive about working toward mental health 
goals that they are completely unwilling 
to discuss substantive issues with clients. 
When the client begins to demand infor- 
mation about an educational or vocational 
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choice this counselor in effect says to the 
client, “If this is what you want to talk 
about, you need to see an information spe- 
cialist. I only talk to people about their 
feelings.” 

The typical psychotherapist operates un- 
der certain restrictions of client expecta- 
tion. His clients or patients quite clearly 
perceive him as someone who talks to peo- 
ple who are having some emotional diffi- 
culty or symptom which has emotional ori- 
gins. If, as most of us believe, the unique 
goals of the counselor in the mental health 
field are his preventive and positive con- 
tributions, then it is important for the coun- 
selor to accept clients and to work with 
them when they have not yet reached a 
stage where they are aware and are will- 
ing to admit of emotionai problems. He 
must be willing and able to talk with 
clients about their problems at the client's 
present level of thinking. If at this point 
the spotlight is focused upon purely infor- 
mational factors, the counselor must be 
ready to serve the role of the reality tester 
and allow the client’s motivations and feel- 
ings to come in only to the extent that 
the client is willing and ready for them to 
appear. For many clients no great focus cn 
their motivations and feelings is necessary. 
The counselor will need to have the degree 
of understanding of personality as well as 
the degree of security in his own goals 
and competences which will permit him to 
make the maximum contribution to the 
client’s personality development while still 
accepting a decision-dominated counsel- 
ing task. 

In a decision-dominated counseling sit- 
uation the counselor can still aid the client 
to clarify the place of his emotions and 
motivations. One prerequisite is that the 
counselor be capable of creating an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and acceptance. Let 
us be certain that we are not talking about 
the forced heartiness and the showing of 
the teeth of the advertising pitchman. In- 
stead I have in mind the interest and sen- 
sitivity to the client which enables the 
counselor to interact with him in a way 
which is consistent with his feelings so that 
the mood of the quiet smile is not respond- 
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ed to with boisterous laughter. This in- 
volves the empathic ability of the coun- 
selor. With the satisfaction of this atmos- 
pheric prerequisite can come a more mean- 
ingful discussion of the client's feelings 
about the alternatives involved in his de-j 
cision. His increasing confidence in the 


counselor’s understanding will enable him gun 


to confide the more personal aspects off 
his own reactions to the problem situation, 
The counselor also brings in personality 
and motivational factors through his inter- 
pretations of the personality and interest 
demands assqciated with various alterna- 
tives, most clearly occasioned in discus- 
sions of decisions involving educational 
and occupational choice. 

The fact that the client is decision- 
oriented sets certain limitations upon the 
activities of the counselor regarding emo- 
tions. There are not present the requisite 
conditions for the therapeutic use of cer- 
tain kinds of interpretations. As long as 
the counselor stays within the client’s level 
of awareness of his own feelings and sim- 
ply plays the role of the interested audi- 
ence by the appropriateness of his re- 
sponses to his messages, the client is en- 
couraged to continue to explore the prob- 
lem. However, if the client should begin 
to avoid certain directions of exploration 
which seem pretty important then the con- 
ditions will not be right for the counselor 
to call attention to these avoidances andj ¢ 
to the perception of self which seems to be 
avoided. This arises from the fact that the 
client and the counselor have not estab- 


objects for study. The client has not yet 
accepted the problem as an inner one 
rather than as a rational externalized prcb- 
lem. 

The writer has often had occasion to ob- 
serve his students in the early stages of 
their counseling training suffer a surprising 
and frustrating experience arising from 
their failure to understand this distinction. 
Because the counselor is being understand- 
ing and accepting, because he is respond- 
ing to the affective aspects of the client's} * 
communications, the client begins to con- 
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fide many of his feelings. Perhaps several 
interviews will progress in this manner. 
By this time the inexperienced counselor 
will have begun to congratulate himself 
for having been so successful in enabling 
the client to deal with the emotional as- 
pects of his problem; he may even have be- 
gun to make assumptions about what some 
of the further counseling problems will be. 
Suddenly the counselor will be jolted out 
of this pleasant reverie of accomplishment 
by the client’s saying something like: “All 
this has been very interesting, now I guess 
we'd better get down to business and talk 
about my specific decision.” Then the 
client returns to a very matter of fact ex- 
ternally based discussion of his problem 
disregarding the feelings discussed earlier. 
At other times the cliert may suddenly ter- 
minate the interview with a remark like, 
“Well I guess this is as much of your time 
as I ought to take. It has been very interest- 
ing talking to you and I would be tempted 
to continue it but I don’t think I have any 
right to.” What has looked to the counselor 
like a revision in the client’s conception of 
his problem and what he can hope to get 
out of counseling has been to the client an 
irrelevant interlude. In some cases it might 
even be associated with considerable guilt 
where the shift to a more personal rela- 
tionship has been triggered by efforts to 
seek impulse gratification through the 
counseling relationship. Often these feel- 
ings are used by the client as part of his 
defense against a therapeutic process. 
Many times the break will have occurred 
at some point where his discussions with 
the counselor were approaching sensitive, 
oe firmly defended areas of his emotion- 
life. 


Early Contacts with the Client 


Our desire to encourage normally inte- 
grated, minimally anxious clients to make 
use of counseling means that we should 
adapt to their expectations in another way. 
Intake procedures should make it possi- 
ble for a client to begin by talking about 
his problem with his counselor. This means 
avoiding extensive preliminary interview- 
ing, information gathering, and testing pro- 
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cedures. Seeking counseling can then be 
perceived as a more casual, less self-com- 
mitting step. This perception surely will 
facilitate an approach to counseling by 
clients who would not otherwise seek it 
or by others at an earlier stage of develop- 
ment of a potentially more serious conflict. 
The value of streamlining the intake proc- 
ess may, in fact, apply to all clients. Even 
the client who sees himself as the source of 
his difficulties has certain needs that are 
best met in this way. Usually, this latter 
kind of client is very much concerned 
about the counselor who will help him. 
Will I be able to tell him how I feel? What 
will he think of me? Will he understand? 
An elaborate intake procedure, the process 
of filling out questionnaires, taking tests, 
telling and retelling why they are seeking 
counseling becomes an agonizing and 
sometimes unendurable extension of the 
period of uncertainty about the answer to 
the crucial question: Will I be able to use 
counseling? 

One final adaptation to client expecta- 
tions is in the definition of the counseling 
task, Though personality-oriented coun- 
selors do not ordinarily set for their clients 
the psychoanalytic rule, “Tell me anything 
that comes to your mind,” they do tend 
toward an only slightly more structured 
definition of the task. The occasion for 
such definition comes after the initial peri- 
od during which the client has explained 
why he came and the counselor has agreed 
to try to help. The client who comes to 
the counselor without any admissions of 
an unusual inability to deal with his prob- 
lems and with no salient expectations of 
becoming personal or of giving up respon- 
sibility for himself, even momentarily, is 
not prepared to accept a free associative 
task definition. 

Under these circumstances, the counsel- 
or will try to convey the idea that the 
client must be concerned with and com- 
municate about his feelings as they bear 
upon the problem. Counseling is not con- 
cerned solely with the rational manipula 
tion of factors in his situation. This idea is: 
conveyed in such statements as, “Almost 


anything you think of to tell me about this. 
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problem will probably be useful to talk 
about,” or “We find that when people try 
to puzzle these questions out loud with 
us that this can help them see their prob- 
lems in a new light.” Not only is the defini- 
tion of the task conveyed in verbal terms 
but through indirect verbal or nonverbal 
cues, e.g., selective verbal reactions to 
communications, changes in counselor's 
posture, and voice changes. The client who 
feels uncomfortable in this situation be- 
cause he is unfamiliar with its demands 
looks for any cue that he is meeting the 
demands of the situation positively and 
constructively. Every cue the counselor 
gives him is seized upon and reacted to. 


Influencing Client Expectations 

If one were to follow the general tenor 
of the preceding remarks without further 
consideration he would be inclined to con- 
clude that counseling programs should so 
interpret their services as to emphasize the 
fact that counseling is a personal relation- 
ship and that the service helps people in 
terms of motivational clarification and per- 
sonality development. This would imply a 
de-emphasis of the role of tests and of in- 
formation giving. Counseling programs 
have taken some steps in this direction; 
for example, after approximately ten years 
of being identified as the University Test- 
ing Bureau the University of Minnesota 
counseling agency changed its designation 
to that of Student Counseling Bureau. 
There are, however, certain considerations 
which limit how far one would want to go 
in this direction. 

If the counseling program overempha- 
sizes its concern with personality, it would 
then seem to set up as a prerequisite for 
seeking counseling that the client have 
some acknowledged feeling of personality 
inadequacy. This would set up a psycho- 
logical barrier to counseling which would 
only be crossed by those clients who were 
made sufficiently anxious by their difficul- 
ty to be willing to endure the counter dis- 
satisfactions associated with such an ex- 
plicit admission of inadequacy. If counsel- 
ing is to play its positive as well as its 
preventive role it should aim to minimize 
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such psychological barriers toward ap: 
proach. Seeking test and job informatior 
can be an act of adequacy rather than a1 
admission of inadequacy. There are admin 
istrative reasons for letting tests play a role 
in the interpretation of counseling services 
The human relations and personality de 
velopment goals and the interpersonal pro- 
cedures of counseling often appear vagué 
and incomprehensible to educational ad: 
ministrators in fields other than the social 
sciences and even to representatives of 
some of the social sciences. But the role 
of psychological testing as a source of 
analysis for prediction is quite comprehen 
sible to even the least human relations— 
oriented administrator. Thus it becomes 
necessary to include this aspect of the 
counseling program in the interpretatior 
and sometimes it becomes difficult to avoid 
the temptation of using tests to “sell” coun 
seling services to the ultimate detriment 
of counseling effectiveness. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis 
one might conclude that optimal interpre- 
tation of counseling services should em- 
phasize that the aid that is given deals 
primarily with the personal aspects of de 
cisions. At the same time this interpreta- 
tion should include reference to the possi- 
bilities of examining the client’s psycho 
logical attributes through tests. Emphasis 
on the limited role that tests play in coun- 
seling can be achieved by making clear 
that the primary process in counseling in- 
volves interviews with the counselor: and 
that the place of testing, if any, will de 
velop out of these interviews. 

Communication of this interpretation 
involves use of all of the campus media for 
direct communication with students. In 
addition, it should include communication 
with all of the possible referral sources, 
such as deans, academic counselors, dor- 
mitory administrators and counselors, and 
the many other student personnel workers 
on the campus. Finally, the interpretive 
aspect of reception procedures should not 
be overlooked. Receptionists should be 
oriented and trained to respond with clari- 
f;ing interpretations of services when cli- 
ents come in with an ovez-emphasis upon 




















rd apBtests or upon information. In developing 
mation the most effective receptionist attitudes 
han anja counselor or agency could well use role 
adming playing of such situations as where the 
y a rol client comes in asking for tests and acts 
ervicesM surprised when he learns that he must first 
ity defjsee a counselor. 

1al pro In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
' vague# how little we really know about the antici- 
nal ad pations and expectations of our clients and 
> socialitheir effects upon the counseling process. 
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Our little study at Michigan was only a 
crude beginning and did not involve an 
investigation of the relationship between 
these attitudes and expectations and the 
counseling process. This is an area of thera- 
peutic process research in which counsel- 
ors have special interests. If any research 
is to be done, it will probably have to come 
from counselors. 


Received February 3, 1955. 
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Roles Played by Counselors in Their Interviews! 


David G. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Research on the counseling interview 
has been concerned primarily with diag- 
nosis and with the development of spe- 
cific treatment procedures. However, 
there is a third area that is the concern 
of this study—counselor-client communi- 
cation. Research in this area is directed 
at finding some of the conditions making 
for optimum communication or interaction 
between counselors and clients. 

Nearly all the research on counselor- 
client interaction has dealt with the analy- 
sis of verbatim transcriptions of counsel- 
ing interviews. At first, the main concern 
was with the analysis of single counselor 
speeches. Later research showed that 
counselors tended to vary their behavior 
when discussing different topics. For ex- 
ample, Elton (1) found that counselors 
varied significantly between skill and ad- 
justment topics in both the amount of lead 
of their statements and the amount of re- 
sponsibility assigned the client. 

In an analysis of larger units used in 
interview analysis, Muthard (3) found that 
the use of problem area and discussion 
topic units brings together similar be- 
haviors and also sets off parts of the in- 
terview which are less related. In addi- 
tion, he found that the use of discussion 
topic and problem area units makes it 
possible to identify shifts in counselor and 
client behavior. Muthard suggests that one 
of the bases for these shifts or variations in 
counselor behavior might be the roles 
which counselors assume. The present 
study is an attempt to identify these coun- 
selor roles. 

The primary question of the present 
study, then, is concerned with the reliabil- 
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: sible | 
Danskin seling 
cludec 
ity with which various counselor roles can ay 
be inferred from verbatim transcriptions amon; 
of counseling interviews. This involves§ cient 
two steps, (1) the location of transition) gor . 
points between counselor roles, and (2) thell 5, 9 
labeling of the roles played by the coun-§ ang ¢ 
selors between these transition points. InB tervie 
addition, several secondary questions are ies w. 
explored tentatively. These secondary§ includ 
questions are concerned with (1) rolel in oni 
frequency and variables affecting it, (2)§ Ch¢ 
role length, (3) the relation of counselor y., q 
role to the counselor technique of leading citar 
(4) the relation of counselor role to inter§ whom 
view outcome as measured by working re experi 
lationship, and (5) the role the client ex§ of ro, 
pects the counselor to play. 
For clarification, it is necessary to dis List 
tinguish between the usual meaning as Refl 
signed the term “role” and the meaning giv- Part 
en in this study. Roles have generally been Dia 
described in broad terms. That is, a per Adv 
son’s role may be that of a father, a teach: * 
er, a fraternity member, a counselor, etc 
Most of the work with roles has been con- b, 
cerned with this general meaning. The re se 
search being reported here studied they In adc 
smaller or subsidiary roles a person as§ “¢scrij 
sumes within his larger role as a counselorg) in thi 
For example, while a client is explaining 
his problem the counselor may functior 
as a listener or may play a role of helpingg The 
the client with further clarification. Then tating: 
the counselor may work with the clienig Couns 
in thinking through possible solutions tog 2gs ¢ 
the problem. If necessary, the counselor lead) ; 
may later play a subsidiary role of give lations 
ing the client needed information, or the than t 
counselor may actually direct the client other 
in practice on some skill. In this studyg 0g a1 
the term “role” refers to these patterns§ Protoc 
or types of consistent verbal behavic 
which counselors use within the counsel} 
ing interview. Trar 
the th 
each it 








Roles Played by Counseiors 


Materials 


Interviews. To permit the widest pos- 
sible generalizations, interviews from coun- 
seling centers at five universities are in- 
cluded in this study (Chicago, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Ohio State). The 
thirty interviews used are divided equally 
among the five schools—three counselor- 
client interview series were selected at ran- 
dom from those available at each school 
for a total of fifteen different counselors 
'— and clients. Both an early and a late in- 
| terview from the same counselor-client ser- 

alee ies were then selected in an attempt to 
ondaryfl include roles which might typically occur 
) role in only one part of an interview series. 
it, (25 Checklist of Roles. A Checklist of Roles 
inselo was developed by the writer with the as- 
sading§ sistance of three graduate students all of 
) inter} whom had had considerable training and 
Ing T@H experience in counseling. The categories 
nt €X§ of roles included in this checklist are: 





to dis Listening Supporting 

ng as Reflecting Informing 

ng giv. Participating Information Gather- 
y been Diagnosing ing 

a per Advising-Tutoring Socializing 

teacll a. Marshalling Other Roles (de- 
a Evidence scribe) 

= an b. Advising Unclassifiable 

The ré c. Tutoring 


8 In addition, a manual was prepared giving 
descriptions of the various roles included 
in this checklist. 


Judges 

The three persons making all of the role 
ratings in this study have had extensive 
counseling experience. Some of the rat- 
ings of counselor technique (amount of 
lead) and interview outcome (working re- 
lationship) were made by persons other 
than the three judges in this study. These 
other judges had had considerable train- 
ing and experience in rating interview 
§ protocols. 





Obtaining the Data 


Transition Point. Judges read each of 
the thirty interviews and designated for 
each interview (a) the points at which the 


ounsel- 
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counselor changed from one role to an- 
other (transition points) or (b) indicated 
that no transition points were apparent. 
A point in the interview was designated 
as a transition point if at least two of 
the three judges agreed in selecting this 
point as a transition point. Two ratings 
were counted as agreeing if the counselor 
statements designated as transition points 
by the judges were no more than three 
counselor statements apart, e.g., speech 80 
and speech 82 equals agreement. 

Counselor Roles. An average of three 
weeks after locating transition points, 
judges reread the interviews and, using 
the Checklist of Roles, labeled the role 
played by the counselor in each role unit. 
At this time, judges also labeled the role 
the client expected the counselor to play 
in each role unit. 

Counselor Technique. Two judges in- 
dependently rated each counselor remark 
for amount of lead, using a 50-point scale. 
That is, each counselor remark was rated 
in terms of its distance ahead of the 
thought expressed in the preceding client 
remark (4: p. 66). The mean rating of each 
judge was determined for each role unit 
and then the ratings of the two judges 
were averaged to get a single, numerical 
lead rating for each role unit. 

Interview Outcome. Two judges inde- 
pendently rated the amount of working 
relationship for each role unit on a 50- 
point scale. Working relationship between 
counselor and client refers to the degree 
of mutual warmth and respect and to the 
degree to which counselor and client pool 
their efforts in moving towards a solu- 
tion to the client’s problem. 

Nature of the Client’s Problem. The 
type of problem being discussed in each 
role unit was classified independently by 
three judges as special, skill, adjustment 
or test interpretation. 


Results 


Primary Questions. 

1. Judges can agree beyond chance on 
the location of transition points between 
counselor roles. In this sample of thirty 
interviews, judges agreed on 84 transition 
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points. All three judges marked the same 
transition point 41 times and two of the 
three judges agreed on the location of 
transition points the other 43 times. To 
test the hypothesis of chance agreement, 
a chi square was computed and found to 
be 1326.8. This is sufficient to reject the 
hypothesis of chance agreement at the .001 
level.” 


Table 1 


Final List of Roles and Number of 
Role Units So Labeled* 








Role 
Listening 
Reflecting 
Participating 
Diagnosing 
Advising 
Tutoring 
Informing 20 
Information Gathering 1 
Socializing 8 
Other Roles** 

(Administrating) 25 
Unclassified 8 


Total 112 


* No Marshalling Evidence or Supporting Role units 
were found in this sample of interviews, and so 
these roles do not appear in this table. However, some 
such units were found in the initial pilot study and 
thus were included in the checklist. 

** All of the role units checked “Other Roles” on 
the checklist have been lumped together and called 
“Administrating Roles” because, in every case, the 
counselor in this role seemed to be performing an 
administrative duty (e.g., making plans for following 
interviews, making arrangements for test taking, etc.). 








2. Judges can agree beyond chance in 
labeling the roles played by counselors be- 
tween transition points. In labeling the 
114 role units, all three judges agreed 64 
times, two judges agreed an additional 44 
times, and all ihree judges disagreed 6 
times. A total of 236 pairwise agreements 
between judges were found [3(64) + 44 = 
236]. By chance one would expect an aver- 
age of 44.2 pairwise agreements. The num- 
ber of obtained agreements is 33.1 stan- 
dard deviations beyond the number ex- 
pected by chance. This is sufficient to re- 
ject the hypothesis of chance agreement 
at beyond the .001 level of confidence.? 


2D. Ransom Whitney of the Statistics Labora- 
tory of The Ohio State University devised and 
greeppted the statistics used in these two ques- 
ions. - 





The three judges met as a group to label talking 
the 6 role units on which no agreements proble: 
was obtained in the original ratings. As a 
result of group action, 2 of the role units 
were thought to be parts of larger roles, 
and so these 2 units were eliminated. The 
final list of roles and respective number 
of units so labeled is found in Table |, 
The Advising-Tutoring Role was broker 
down, on the checklist, into three parts or 
situations which seemed to best typify the 
role. However, in the final ratings, judge 
agreed that the Advising Role and the§ portuni 
Tutoring Role were separate roles. Thus,§ Howev. 
these two roles were treated as being co-§ Ypicall 
ordinate with the other major roles. aa the 


roles and transition points between discus- 
sion topics are related. The thirty inter- 
views used in the present study were)” 
marked independently for transition pointsfing jo 
between discussion topics by three judgesfat «ne : 
other than those involved in this study,fcounsel 
In these thirty interviews a total of 114 pein 
transition points between 144 discussion} rere. 
topics were located, along with the 82f¢ the - 
transition points between counselor rolesJused on 
In fifty-eight instances, the transition points} 2. Ro 
between discussion topics and between role}}s indic: 
units agreed within two counselor speeches, | ied 
That is, 71 per cent of the transition points Mestinge 
between role units occurred with a changeffutoring 
in topic. fing Role 
Secondary Questions. The results pre pe) fr 
sented in this section, especially those ape 
based on chi square, should be interpreted} jifferenc 
with extreme caution because of the smallfin 
number (only thirty) of interviews sampled. 
Therefore, these results are presented}, ” 
mainly as hypotheses for future research}, 


(a) Some roles occur significantly more oftenp&s- 
than other roles (see Table 1). A chi square” 
which was significant at the .001 level was ob/* 
tained when comparing the number of times. thej¥% 
roles occurred with the number of times the roles 
would be expected to occur by chance. (b): There 
are no significant differences (when tested by 
chi square) in the number of times the variou! 
roles appear in early and in late interviews. (¢) 
There seems to be a relation. between the typef 
of client problem being discussed and the role 
the counselor plays, with the obtained chi square 
significant at the .001 level. For example, whesp 


Roles Played by Counselors 


talking with a client who has an adjustment: 

problem, counselors in this sample usually played 

Diagnosing, Reflecting, Participating, or Inform- 

ing Roles. When discussing skill problems coun- 

selors predominately played a Tutoring Role, e.g., 

coaching students in study skills. Counselors 

played Informing Roles when interpreting tests. 

In special situations the counselors usually were 

arranging for testing and arranging times for next 

interviews (Administrating Role), structuring and 

answering special questions (Informing), or just 

carrying on a social conversation (Socializing Role). 

(d) Counselors tend to play a limited number of 

roles. As each counselor in this sample had only 

one client and two conferences he had little op- 

eH portunity to show his full repertoire of roles. 

However, the counselors playing 8 to 12 roles 

typically played only about one-half (5 or less) 

of the types of roles on the checklist. (e) Coun- 

selors at different counseling centers emphasize 

different roles. The obtained chi square is sig- 

nificant at the .001 level which would permit 

us to say that the frequency with which roles 

occurred at the various centers was not due to 

. . chance. Most of the variance between counsel- 

| pointsfing centers was due to two schools: counselors 

judges} at «ne school emphasized the Reflecting Role and 

study,fcounselors at the second school emphasized the 

of 114} Tutoring Role. Also, there were differences in 

the range of roles used at the various counseling 

centers. Four of the schools used either 7 or 8 

the 82lof the 10 roles on the checklist and one schoul 
r roles.jused only 3. 

1 points} 2. Role Length. (a) The roles vary in length, 

en role} indicated by the number of counselor speeches. 

Differences in the lengths of roles occurring eight 

. for more times were tested for significance by 

1 points Festinger’s d technique (2). Generally, the 

changéffutoring, Reflecting, Participating, and Diagnos- 

ing Roles did not differ significantly (at the .01 

level) from each other, but they did differ sig- 

i Administrating, 


ampled. The average lengths of roles played by counsel- 
s from one school are not consistently different 


unselors from another school. 

ecting It] 3. Role and the Counselor Technique of Lead- 
ing. There seems to be a relation between the 
areftle the counselor plays and the amount of coun- 
Jelor lead. Roles occurring eight or more times 
ere tested for significant differences in amount 
aff lead by Festinger’s d technique. At one 
dettreme, the Reflecting Role differed in amount 
tf lead, at the .01 level of significance, from all 
‘tut the Socializing Role. At the other extreme, 
fhe Informing and Tutoring Roles tended to dif- 
ser significantly (at the .01 level) from the rest 

sf the roles, but not from each other. 
| 4. Role and the Interview Outcome of Work- 
g Relationship. The various types of roles, in 
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general, do not differ in average amount of coun- 
selor-client working relationship. Five of the roles 
were generally too short to be rated for amount 
of working relationship. The remaining 6 were 
tested for significant differences by Festinger’s 
d technique. The only differences significant 
at the .01 level were between the Reflecting 
Role and the other 5 roles tested (Tutoring, In- 
forming, Diagnosing, Administrating, and Par- 
ticipating). 

5. Role the Client Expects the Counselor to 
Play. (a) The judges felt that the roles the 
counselors played differed from the roles the cli- 
ents expected the counselors to play in only 7 
of the 112 role units used in this study. In the 
remaining 105 role units, either no client expec- 
tation as to role was discernible to the judges 
or the role played by the counselor agreed with 
the role the client expected the counselor to play. 
(b) A counselor is less likely to play the role the 
client expects him to play while an adjustment 
problem is being discussed. In the seven in- 
stances in which the role the counselor played 
differed from the role the client expected the 
counselor to play, an adjustment problem was be- 
ing discussed. (c) A counselor may establish a 
good working relationship with a client even 
though the counselor does not play the role the 
client expects. The median amount of working 
relationship for the role units in which the coun- 
selor played the role the client expected him to 
play was 29 (on a 50-point scale) as compared 
with a median rating of 34 for the 7 role units 
in which the counselor did not play the expected 
role. This difference was not significant when 
tested by Festinger’s d technique. 


Discussion 


Primary Questions. The data on the pri- 
mary questions support the hypothesis that 
counselors play various roles within an in- 
terview. Such a list of counselor roles can 
be used to point up the variety of behavior 
that a counselor can use. This would be 
extremely useful in working with coun- 
selors-in-training who might be playing 
only 1 or 2 roles, or who may have no idea 
of the roles they should play. Previous 
supervision of counselors-in-training has 
often dealt with the amount of lead in 
specific speeches. However, roles seem to 
give a much larger basis for making super- 
visory suggestions. Also a list of counselor 
roles makes it possible to determine the sit- 
uations in which the various roles might 
lead to optimum interview outcome. For 
example, certain roles may be more ap- 
propriate while discussing one type of 
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problem and the use of different roles 
might lead to good outcomes while dis- 
cussing another type of problem. In ad- 
dition, there is support for Muthard’s hy- 
pothesis that counselors often change roles 
when the topic being discussed changes. 


Secondary Questions. 


1. An investigation of the frequency 
with which each type of role occurs in- 
dicates that some roles occur significantly 
more often than other roles. What fac- 
tors determine when a role will be played? 
There seems to be some evidence that the 
type of problem being discussed is one 
influence on the roie the counselor plays. 
Also, counselors tend to play only a limited 
number of roles, rather than use a wide 
range of roles. A third factor related to 
which role is played seems to be that 
counselors from different counseling cen- 
ters tend to play different types of roles. 
This third factor may be due to how the 
program is set up, to the local reputation 
of the counseling center among students, 
or to the predilection of the counselor for 
favorite topics and methods. There is some 
basis for this third point in that a reading 
of protocols showed that different kinds of 
problems tend to be treated in the various 
centers. 

2. The various types of roles seem to 
vary significantly in length. Thus, it may 
be that some roles which are longer (e.g., 
Diagnosing, Reflecting, Participating, and 
Tutoring Roles) may be more important 
than the consistently short roles (e.g., So- 
cializing, Administrating, and Informing 
Roles). However, it could be that if these 
short roles were to occur in the heart of 
the interview, they could have an import- 
ant effect on the outcome of the interview. 
That is, if a counselor were to interrupt 
when a client was in the midst of thinking 
through a deep emotional problem, the 
progress of the interview might be in- 
fluenced. 

8. The data on counselor lead indicates 
that each type of role unit tends to con- 
tain similar counselor behavior and _ this 
pattern tends to differ from other types of 
role units. Not only does the nature of the 
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immediate client speech and ithe client’ 
indicated needs affect the amount of lead 
in the next counselor speech but the coun 
selor’s role also has an effect. That is, de 
gree of lead is only a symptom—the 

sumption of a role by a counselor is the 
prior factor which determines the degreg 
of lead. 

4, The data on counselor-client working 
relationship suggests that the various role 
are similar, as measured by this dimension} 
The one exception is the Reflecting Role 
which had significantly higher ratings oi 
working relationship. It is difficult to in 
terpret the meaning of this difference. It 
may be that the Reflecting Role is easia 
to play, or when the client is ready for i 
he also feels good rapport. Further re: 
search is needed to determine the reasons 
for apparent higher working relationship 
when playing the Reflecting Role. 

5. Data on the role the client expects 
the counselor to play indicate that coun 
selors in this sample generally played the 
expected role. It also may be partly true 
that clients go along with (and so seem to 
expect) the role the counselor is using. In 
addition, counselors may play a role dif 
ferent from that expected by the client and 
still retain good working relationship (es 
pecially when discussing adjustment prob- 
lems). However, when should counselors 
play a role that differs from the one the 
client expects him to play? Should a coun- 
selor play many roles? These are ques- 
tions that future research will have to 
answer. 


Summary 


This study found that, when using ver 
batim transcription of counseling inter- 
views, judges could agree on both the lo 
cation of counselor roles and on the label 
of the roles counselors play. In addition, 
this study investigated several secondary 
questions concerned with the nature of 
these counselor roles. 

The data on the secondary questions in- 
dicate: (1) the frequency with which 4 
role occurs depends, partly, on the. type of 
problem being discussed, on the counsel- 
or’s preference for certain roles, and on 
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the differing characteristics of the coun- 
seling centers studied; (2) the various 
types of roles vary in length; (3) role 
units seem to bring together similar coun- 
selor behavior and set it off from parts 
of the interview which are less related; 
(4) it may be that the Reflecting Role is 
easier to play than the other roles, or, 
when a client is ready for this role, he feels 
better rapport; (5) counselors may be able 


= to play a role which differs from the role 


expected by the client and still maintain 
good working relationship. 
It is felt that the concept of counselor 
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training, and (2) it makes possible the de- 
termination of situations in which various 
roles lead to optimum interview outcomes. 
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High School Counselors and Teachers Take 
the Experimental Attitude Scale 


William C. Cottle and Herbert’ O.’ Wands? 
The University of Kansas 


Introduction 


This report is the fourth in a series de- 
signed to investigate the possibility of us- 
ing an experimental scale to differentiate 
between attitudes of counselors and atti- 
tudes of teachers. The first report in the 
series was a review of the literature (1). 
The second report discussed the identifi- 
cation and selection of items to be used in 
the experimental scale (2). The third re- 
port (3) was a pilot study employing the 
experimental scale with a group of coun- 
selors in training versus graduate students 
in education. The results of this work led 
to the nation-wide use of the scale with 
a sample of male secondary school coun- 
selors where each counselor was matched 
with a male teacher from the same school. 


The Sample 


The person in charge of public school 
counselors in each of the forty-eight states 
was contacted and asked to supply the 
names of ten competent male counselors. 
Responses were secured from all states 
except Maryland and Washington. North 
Dakota replied that it did not seem ad- 
visable to participate. With these excep- 
tions, the study contains counselors and 
teachers from each of the states of the 
Union. 

Each of the recommended counselors 
was contacted by letter and was asked to 
complete the Experimental Attitude Scale. 
He was also to ask a teacher from the same 
school to complete it. This teacher was to 
match the counselor by sex; was to be 


1This study was made putts 
the Giednate. School of 


by a grant from 
University of Kansas. 
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about the same age; was to have about the 
same years of school experience and they 
same amount of graduate training. If posma 
sible the teacher was to have no counsel 
ing experience and no training in coum 
seling. A proportionate sampling of coun 


selors in each state was considered ar 
discarded. 


Of the 453 male secondary school coun 


selors originally recommended 83 per cer 


responded, but only 260 returned complet 


ed answer sheets for self and matchi 
teacher. Various inadequacies in the 


a 


papers brought this number down to 230 om 
51 per cent of the original 458 counselor 
In order to cross-validate the keys beingjvas 


developed, this sample of 230 counselor 
and 230 matching teachers was divided int 


two equal subgroups by use of a table afte 


random numbers. A new set of rando 


numbers was assignec to the returns from, 


each state. Each subgroup consisted ¢ 
115 counselors with matching teacher fron 


the same school. They were designate( 


Group A and Group B. 


There were no significant difference 


between the means of the subgroups 0 
counselors in age, semester hours of trait 
ing, counseling experience or classroo 
teaching experience. There were no sig 
nificant differences between the means 9 


the teacher subgroups in age, semestep ( 


hours of training in educational psycha 
ogy, or classroom teaching experience. 
The mean age of the counselors 
88.8 years, while that for the teachers 
36.0 years. The average number of grad 


ate semester hours in educational psychd c al 


ogy was 28.8 for the counselors and § 
for the teachers. The counselors had spel 
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an average of 4.8 years in counseling. Mean 
‘Ee Byears of classroom teaching for the coun- 
: ‘Bselors was 9.1 and for the teachers was 
39.9. Thus the counselors differed from 
Bteachers only in amount of training in edu- 
cational psychology and years spent in 
counseling. 


Procedure 


An item count was made of the re- 
sponses of both the Group A counselors 


bout ne 
and th 














_ If posgand teachers to the 150 items on the Ex- 
counsel@perimental Attitude Scale. The number 
in coungin each group answering the item true or 


of coun#false was converted into proportions which 
red andgn turn were used to secure phi coefficients 
4) showing relationship of each item to the 
pounselor group and the teacher group. 
per ceniglhe phi coefficient for each item was used 
complet#o evaluate the item’s usefulness in dis- 
matchingerimination between the two groups. Items 
in thes@vere accepted whose phi coefficients were 
to 230 ompreater than that necessary for significance 
ounselorspat the 10 per cent level. A scoring stencil 
eys beinggvas cut indicating the answers preferred 
ounselompy counselors on significant items. F and t 
yided int@fests were computed for both subgroups 


y01 cour 


1 table after scoring with the Group A key. Re- 
f yandompults are shown in Table 1. 

urns fromm The same procedure was. followed for 
sisted oproup B. 
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Results 

The original experiment with Group A 
produced 12 items significant at the .01 
level and 22 items at the .05 level, or a 
total of 34 items at both levels. 

The original experiment with Group B 
producd 12 items significant at the .01 
level and 26 items at the .05 level, or a 
total of 38 items at both levels. 

A search for items common to both 
groups produced only 12 items at the .01 
and .05 level. Then items at the .10 level 
for each group were identified. There were 
8 in the A group and 17 in the B group. 
Of all these items significant at the three 
levels, 19 were common to both groups. 
These 19 common items were considered 
the more stable items showing differences 
and the two sub-samples were scored for 
these items. These same 19 items could 
occur by chance in both groups six times 
in every one hundred times (5). 

F and ¢ tests were computed and shown 
in Table 1. Since the ¢ tests for the sub- 
groups on which the key was constructed 
would logically be significant and_ were, 
they are not shown, The only ¢ ratio ke- 
tween teachers that was significant was 
that for the B key of 55 items. There 
were no significant differences in means 
between counselors for any key. All keys 


Table 1 


and Varying Combinations of 
U. S. Male Chenialnes and Teachers* 
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‘ Sig. Sig. 
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showed significant differences between 
teachers and counselors at the .01 level at 
least. 

At this point in the study it was de- 
cided to select a group with twenty se- 
mester hours or more of course work in 
counseling and guidance from the 230 
counselors. These are referred to as the 
Special Group. 


Special Group 

This group consisted of those counselors 
of the original sample who had had twenty 
semester hours or more of graduate study 
in educational psychology and guidance 
and their matching teachers. Except for this 
variable the counselors in the special group 
resemble the total counselor group in age, 
counseling experience and years of class- 
room teaching. There were 100 counselors 
who met this criterion. 

The teachers in the special group were 
selected from the same schools as the 
counselor. They resemble the total teach- 
er group in age, training and classroom 
experience. 

Item counts were made and phi coef- 
ficients indicated that there were 39 items 
significant at the .05 level of confidence 
on the Experimental Attitude Scale which 
differentiated the answers of these coun- 
selors from those of matching teachers. 
These items were compared to the Pen- 
ney key (8). There was an overlap of 28 
items at the .05 level on the two keys. 
Later 7 items at the .10 level which were 
common to the Penney key were in- 
cluded. The special group was scored 
on a key composed of these 30 items 
marked in the direction of counselor re- 
sponse. The probability that these same 
80 items would be common to both the 
Wands key and the Penney key is less 
than three chances in one hundred mil- 
lion (5).2 

The mean of the A counselors and B 
counselors on this 30-item key was 21.85 
_ and 21.97, respectively. The mean of the 
A teachers and B teachers on the 80-item 
key was 18.15 and 18.10, respectively. 

The 30 items seemed to divide quite 
readily into three areas. One area dealt 
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with belief in the inherent worth of th 
individual. Counselors said that groups 
of People “seldom blindly followed a les 
er”; that “people try to do an honest day' 
work”; that they will not “use somewha 


unfair means to gain profit or advantage. pe 


Another area dealt with counseling activi 
ties. Counselors said they would like t 
be “a labor arbitrator,” “an employmen 
manager’; ; to “interview men for a job} 


to “interview clients.” The third area cenjW 3 
«COUNSE. 
pould 


tered around items suggesting better p 

sonal adjustment on the part of the cour 
selor. The counselors said they had ng 
ups and downs physically or mentail 
that they were not suspicious of others 


and, that they had “received about all the 
Phe te 


rewards in life that they deserved.” 
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1. The A key and the B key oedduilll 
by the original experiment appear to have 
too much shrinkage when cross validated 
on the other subgroup, although they 4d 
show significant differences between teach 
ers and counselors. The 19 items com 
mon to both keys did not seem to offer 
sufficient stability to warrant proposing 
them as a scoring key because these samé 
19 items could occur by chance in 
samples six times in every one hundred 
times. Therefore it is concluded tha 

a 

1An item analysis was 

61 counselors from he s group who, in a 
dition to their twenty hours of training (meal 

84.8 semester hours), had had five years of 

more of counseling experience (mean—7.8 years} 

and 54 counselors who had three or more yeaif 
counseling rience (mean—6.1 years) and les 
than twenty hours of training (mean 11.3 seme# 
i eee There was a significant difference 


between the two counselor groups on only. one 
of the 150 items. The 61, counselors 


also performed 
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“true” more frequently to “I am likely to spei ak i 


speak to me. 


to le before the 
ie e 81 counselors with thei 


sis also compared 


matching teachers and the 54 counselors with 


their matching gon he 61 ors and 
teachers differed significa’ in their answer 
to 25 items at the . 
items were the same as a va: ‘in the Pace : 
(2). Bi 54 counselors and teachers differed si 4 
in their answers t 21 items at the 0 
ive Eleven of ee a were oly 8 s 
Se e Penney key. ere were sig 
nificant items the same for the groups of 61 
oe ee ae This analysis was done bj 
M. M. Penney. 
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he small overlap in significant items found 
or the original experimental group indi- 
tates that these scales do not differentiate 
vell enough between the responses of a 
hational sample of male high school. coun- 
lors in general and a national sample of 
male high school teachers in general as 
epresented by the total sample. 

This may have happened because ths 
tems of the Experimental Attitude Scale 
not differentiate between high school 
pounselors and teachers in general. It 
ould have happened because the coun- 
selors in this sample chose a matching 
eacher who was a close friend and tended 
fo react to these items in the same way 
the counselor. A number of those in 


scores as did those in the counselor group. 
his could be indicating these teachers 
had considerable potential to be counselors 
given the opportunity. Another possi- 
bility is that the number of relatively un- 
rained counselors in the sample tended to 
reduce the difference between teacher and 
counselor responses. This seems logical 
when the results secured on the special 
group are considered. 

2. Results from the special group defi- 
nitely show that it is possible with this 
scale to differentiate male counselors with 


gmtraining in counseling from male classroom 
teachers. 


‘t appears quite important to 


uggfuture research also to find that the an- 
a@Eswers of this special group are identical 

ag With many of the answers of counselors in 
earshathe Penney group (reported in a previous 
leaf atticle [3]) who had had at least fifteen 
mgraduate semester hours of educational 

ee psychology and guidance. Many of these 

4g counselors in the Penney group were work- 
eakuing in college counseling bureaus, so that 
analythe Penney key probably represents a 
jg Soup with rather extensive training and 
and@ experience. It is encouraging then to find 
SEthat the answers of this latter group are 

ya Similar to the answers of high school coun- 


selors. 
The causes of this similarity in answers 


‘Bare not so clear. Selection of the groups 
Of counselors in the two studies on the 
“Bbasis of a minimum number of graduate 


$l 


semester hours in educational psychology 
and guidance may indicate that this simi- 
larity in answers is related to courses taken 
rather than to attitudes which counselors 
bring to their training. A second possible 
reason for similarity of answers between 
these male counselor groups may be due 
to changes that occur in counselors as a 
result of experience in counseling. How- 
ever, in the research discussed in the foot- 
note a contrast of answers between coun- 
selors who had graduate work in education- 
al psychology and guidance and counseling 
experience with the answers of counselors 
who had little graduate work and three 
or more years’ experience revealed only 
one difference in their answers out of 150 
items. Thus when two groups of counselors 
have similar counseling experience but dif- 
fer in amount of training there are still 
no significant differences in their answers 
to these items of the Experimental Attitude 
Scale. Therefore it is hard to tell what the 
findings in the two major studies mean. 

Further research of a longitudinal na- 
ture is needed to clarify the meaning of 
the differences emphasized by the 80-item 
key. The scale needs to be given to per- 
sons as they begin training in counseling 
and as they complete training. This should 
show whether these attitudes already exist 
or are developed through training. 

The authors will send a copy of the 
30-item key and the scale to anyone who 
requests it. They welcome its use in longi- 
tudinal studies of counselors in training. 
Received September 25, 1954. 
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Characteristics of College Teachers Interested in 


Faculty Counseling Activities 


Earl A. Koile 
East Texas State Teachers College 


As a possible aid in better selection of 
faculty counselors or advisers information 
was desired concerning possible relation- 
ships between interest in faculty advising 
activities and certain professional and per- 
sonal characteristics of college teachers. 
Only a brief description of the instrument 
used to measure interest in faculty coun- 
seling activities, the Professional Activity 
Inventory for College Teachers, is neces- 
sary here since the development of this 
instrument is described elsewhere. (1) 

The inventory consists of 90 triad-type 
forced-choice preference items. It was ad- 
ministered to 500 college teachers classified 
into two criterion groups from which data 
were gathered for use in developing a scor- 
ing system and in determining reliability 
and validity. Members of the first group, 
called “counseling teachers,” were identi- 
fied, in part, as college teachers who had 
assigned faculty counseling duties and who 
tended to be interested in such duties. 
Members of the second group, “noncoun- 
seling teachers,” were identified as teachers 
who had no assigned faculty counseling du- 
ties and who, if such duties were assigned, 
would tend to lack interest in them. 


Procedure 


In developing a scoring system for the 
inventory an experimental sample of 105 
counseling teachers was drawn from the 
total group and matched case by case with 
105 noncounseling teachers on the basis 
of sex, teaching field, type of college, aca- 
demic rank, and the highest degree held. 
The two groups were matched according 
to means and standard deviations on age, 
years of college teaching, and years of 
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other teaching experience, and on a group 
basis according to geographic area 
Weighted scores were derived from a muk 
tiple regression technique which treated 
separately the responses of “like most; 
“blank,” and “like least,” and which took 
into account the intercorrelations of state 
ments within each triad. 

The inventories of 185 counseling teach 
ers and 105 noncounseling teachers which 
were not used in developing item weights 
constituted an independent sample for use 
in determining the effectiveness of the 
scoring system. The differences between 
the means of the two groups in this cross 
validation sample are significant far be 
yond the .01 confidence level; the obtained 
t ratio is 15.58. 

To discover whether the inventory 
scores, which represented interest in fac 
ulty advising activities, of college teachers§j ; 


were computed. Analysis of variance pro- 
cedures were used to determine whether 
there were significant differencs among the 
various sets of means for each of the fol 
lowing: age groups, broad teaching fields, 
years of college teaching experience, years 
of noncollege teaching experience, types of 
colleges, and geographic areas. 


Results and Discussion 


1. For the subjects in this study women i 
tend to be more interested than men in 
faculty advising activities. Data comparing 


mean scores for the 193 men and the 979i 


women in the sample yield a t ratio of 3.36, 
significant beyond the .01 level. 





Teachers Interested in Faculty Counseling Activities 


2. Instructors and assistant professors 
combined as one group, totaling 146, ob- 
tained higher mean scores than did asso- 
ciate and full professors combined as an- 
other group, totaling 144. The ¢ ratio of 
2.79 is significant at the .01 level. The fact 
that wemen subjects were rather evenly 
distributed between the two rank cate- 
gories (they constituted 36 per cent of the 
lower ranks and 81 per cent of the higher 
ranks) suggests that sex is not the major 
§ contributing factor to the differences be- 
tween mean scores. 

8. Teachers who do not hold the earned 
doctorate appear to be somewhat more in- 
terested in faculty counseling activities 
than those who hold it. A comparison of 
scores of 164 college teachers who held 
degrees below the doctoral level and of 
126 teachers who held the earned doc- 
torate yields a ¢ ratio of 2.20, significant 
between the .01 and .05 confidence levels. 
The sex factor may have contributed in 
some degree to the higher mean score for 
teachers with the lower degrees, since 42 
per cent were women; only 16 per cent 
of the subjects holding the doctorate were 
women. 

4. College teachers in the two age 
groups in the middle are more interested 
in faculty advising activities than teachers 
# in the youngest and the oldest groups. The 
age group data, including the number of 
teachers in each group and the means 
rounded to the nearest integer, upon which 
analysis of variance data were computed, 
are: (1) age group 25-34, N = 50, M 
258; (2) age group 35-44, N= 96, M 
309; (3) age group 45-54, N = 89, M 
298; (4) age group over 54, N = 55, M 


off 973. The obtained F ratio of 4.31 is signifi- 


cant beyond the .01 confidence level. 

5. The college teacher’s field of prepara- 
tion appears to be associated with interest 
in faculty counseling activities. Teaching 
specialties were grouped into four broad 
fields 1 and are reported, with the number 
‘Hin each group, according to the size of the 
mean inventory score for each group. Ap- 
plied arts and sciences, N = 36, M = 825; 
social sciences, N = 100, M = 828; hu- 
manities, N = 71, M = 262; natural 
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sciences, N = 83, M = 259. The differ- 
ences among the mean scores of teachers 
in the four broad fields yield an F ratio of 
12.99, which is far greater than that re- 
quired for the .01 probability level. There 
is no reason to believe that the differences 
between the high means attained by the 
applied arts and sciences and the social 
sciences groups and the low means at- 
tained by humanities and natural sciences 
groups are a result of a teaching field bias 
in the item-weighting sample. The coun- 
seling and noncounseling teacher groups 
were each represented by 20 subjects in the 
applied arts and sciences, 27 in the humani- 
ties, 26 in the natural sciences, and 32 in 
the social sciences. Thus the division was 
52 pairs of subjects in the high mean 
groups and 53 in the low mean groups. 

6. For the group of subjects in this in- 
vestigation interest in faculty advising ac- 
tivities tends to increase with increases 
in the number of years of noncollege teach- 
ing experience. The grouping of subjects 
by years of noncollege teaching experience 
with the corresponding number and mean 
for each group is: none, N = 80, M = 253; 
1-5, N = 100, M = 292; 6-10, N = 49, M 
= 818; over 10, N = 61, M = 817. On 
this variable the obtained F ratio of 7.33 
is significant beyond the .01 level of proba- 
bility. 

7. Teachers in state teachers colleges 
and state regional colleges apparently have 
greater interest in faculty counseling ac- 
tivities than do teachers in liberal arts col- 
leges. The 290 teachers in the cross-vali- 
dation sample were distributed as follows 
among the three types of colleges repre- 
sented: 127 from teachers colleges, 74 from 
state colleges, and 89 from liberal arts col- 
leges. The means—305, 286, and 272, re- 
spectively—for subjects from these types of 


1Group I: Applied arts and sciences include 
agriculture, business, home economics, industrial 
arts, photography, radio. Group II: Humanities 
include art, classics, drama, English, journalism, 
languages, music, philosophy, religion. Group III: 
Natural sciences include all biological and physical 
sciences and mathematics. Group IV: S sci- 
znces include economics, education, geography, 
government, history, political science, psychology, 
sociology. 
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colleges tend to differ significantly; the 
variance ratio is 3.82 and corresponds to 
a level of significance between .01 and .05. 

8. There is not sufficient evidence avail- 
able from this research to suggest that the 
length of college teaching experience is 
related to interest in faculty counseling 
activities. The breakdown of years of col- 
lege teaching experience by the number in 
each group and by the mean score for each 
group is as follows: 1-5 years experience, 
N = 100, M= 801;6-10 years, N = 58, 
M = 294; 11-20 years, N = 62, M = 299; 
over 20 years, N = 75, M = 266. The F 
ratio of 2.44 is not significant at the .05 
level of confidence. 

9. The geographic area from which the 
subjects were drawn seems to have no sig- 
nificant relationship to interest in faculty 
advising activities. From the East there 
were 58 teachers with a mean score of 297, 
from the Midwest 70 with a mean score of 
274, from the South 31 with a mean of 
270, from the Southwest 108 with a mean 
of 292, and from the West 28 with a mean 
of 331. The F ratio of 2.35 is not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 


Summary 


In this investigation, then, interest in 
faculty counseling activities is related to 
sex, academic rank, highest degree held, 


Earl A. Koile 
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age group, teaching field, noncollege teach 
ing experience, and type of college 
which the teacher is associated. Such 
search data may hold considerable intere 
for the personnel administrator and 
professional counselor faced with the 

of identifying and selecting college teach 
ers qualified to serve as faculty adviser 





Of considerable interest also would } 
experimentally derived information on th te 
relationship between interest in faculty ee 
counseling activities and certain admini oo 
trative conditions of counseling, such fed “ 
with and without a reduction in instruoy ~°"7* 
tional load, with and without addition” $ 
financial rewards, and with assigned cou Does 






selees from the same, from opposite, ar 
from both sexes. Needed most, however, 
information on the influence of interest i 
faculty counseling activities upon the proe 
ess and outcomes of counseling. Carefully 
designed and controlled research is sore 
needed to identify characteristics of th 
effective faculty counselor and to poia 
new ways for improving the faculty co 
seling service, an expanding phase of high 
er education. 

Received January 7, 1955. 
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Marriage counseling is perhaps as old 
as the institution of marriage itself. Such 
counseling has taken the form of the infor- 
mal giving of advice by neighbors and 
telatives, as well as more formalized pro- 
cedures in both primitive and contempo- 
tary societies. The medicine man and the 
revered and respected elder members of 
a society were sought after for their wis- 
dom and counsel. We no longer have the 
family council of the earlier and primitive 
societies to deal with the frustrations and 
tensions arising within the family. Al- 
though the idea of marriage counseling is 











ae as old as marriage, the concept of a trained 
sa marriage counselor is very new. Whether 
- bes Jor not marriage counseling is to become a 


of high ‘full-fledged specialty” enjoying the status 
of a profession is still a debatable ques- 
tion.? 
Our society has changed in structure 
from a simple agrarian society to a com- 
for select{ plex, individualized, urban way of life. 
MeasmtiWith this change, many functions once 
performed within the larger family unit 
have been taken over partially or in totality 
by other institutions. Methods of dealing 
with marriage and family problems which 
become too complex, or too emotionally 
laden to be dealt with by the parties in- 
volved, are no exception. These problems 
ilso become the obligation, responsibility, 
and burden of trained people in the various 
helping professions of our society. 





1This paper is an outgrowth of a Seminar on 
Marriage Counseling held at The Menninger 
Foundation, October 18-22, 1954. The Seminar 
was organized and directed by Robert G. Foster. 
.D., Director, Marriage Counseling Service and 
Training Program, The Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

2See Harper, R. A., “Should Marriage Coun- 
tling Be a Full-Fledged Specialty?” Marriage 
tnd Family Living, 1958, 15, 338-40. 
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An Experiment in Marriage Counseling Training 


John R. Crist* 
The Menninger Foundation Marriage Counseling Service 


There is increasing hesitancy on the part 
of married couples to rely on their own 
families for help with their marital prob- 
lems. This presents four questions. First, 
why are they unable to get help within 
their own families on problems related to 
marriage and family life? Second, where do 
they take their problems? Third, are the 
people to whom they take their problems 
adequately qualified and trained to do 
marriage counseling? Fourth, what can be 
done to improve the abilities of those who 
are called upon to do such counseling? 


Let us examine each of these four ques- 
tions briefly: 


1. Why do people hesitate to seek help 
from their own families in matters pertain- 
ing to marriage and family life? There is 
increasing awareness that the science of 
human relations has expanded to such an 
extent that it is impossible for the layman 
to be aware of and have the ability to use 
the knowledge and information available 
in this field. People are therefore continu- 
ally seeking more professional guidance 
and information. With the waning of the 
patriarchal control and the rise of indi- 
vidualism expressing itself in independent 
family units, many people feel that their 
relatives are too emotionally involved in 
the family problems to be objective. Be- 
cause of the rapid cultural changes which 
have taken place since the turn of the cen- 
tury, many of the norms, standards, and. 
values of a generation or two ago are no. 
longer sufficient and adequate to meet the- 
demands of our contemporary culture. Ma--. 
ny couples therefore feel that the older- 
generations are not adequately equipped: 
by training, experience, or values to meet: 
the needs of family life today. 
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2. Where do people take their problems? 
With the passage of the closeknit relation- 
ship of the patriarchal, agrarian society, 
many people are at a loss to know where 
to take their problems. They often become 
victims of the charlatan in the form of the 
pseudo-psychologist, religionist, spiritual 
therapist, and others.* 

Many people seek the counsel of persons 
of respected and established professions 
in their community. The physician, minis- 
ter, priest, teacher, lawyer, social worker, 
the marriage counselor when available, and 
others are often called upon to counsel in 
matters pertaining to marriage and the 
family. 

3. Are the people to whom they take 
these problems adequately trained to do 
marriage counseling? Many of these people 
find it necessary to do marriage counseling 
as a part of their professional activities be- 
cause there are no other services available 
within the community, or they are not 
aware of such services, and because their 
clients have come to respect and have con- 
fidence in them and expect counseling as 
a part of such professional activity. At the 
same time, many of these professional peo- 
ple are not qualified to handle the prob- 
lems which come to them. The professional 
people often feel keenly their own inade- 
quacy in dealing with this complex area of 
human relations. 

4, What can be done to improve the 
abilities of those who are called upon to do 
such counseling? Very few centers in the 
United States are engaged in the training 
of marriage counselors. The need for such 
counselors is far in excess of the trained 
personnel, and much of this lack will con- 
tinue to be supplied by people working 
primarily in other professions. It must be 
recognized that it will be impossible for 
these people, except for a very few, to 
devote a year or more to specialized ad- 
vanced training in marriage counseling 
with clinical experience under supervision. 
The question remains, how can they be 
helped to become more adequate in a job 


8For a discussion of such questionable opera- 


tors, see Steiner, Lee. Where Do People Take 


Their Troubles? Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1945. 


John R. Crist 








which they are going to be called upon tog 2: 
perform for many years? 3 
Training Methods 


At least three methods of training in this) * 
area are possible. First, special training 
centers. This, as stated above, cannot meet 


— ATR ot et 


the demand. Second, professional schools§ 6fOUP 
can make marriage counseling a basic partg 1. F 
of professional training. This would include}, : 
schools offering professional training inf 3° p 
teaching, social work, the ministry, medi- F 
cine, nursing, etc. 4 : 


Third, in-service training in the nature of 
the experiment presented in the following 
pages. This type of training can be a valu n 
able aid to those of various professions 
who are called upon to do marriage coun 
seling but find it impossible to get more 
extensive training. The following in-service 
training program was an experiment in this 
latter type of training. 

















seling was organized and conducted by theg@ore 
Marriage Counseling Service and Training§™S¢S 1 
Program at The Menninger FoundationJWere ¢ 
Topeka, Kansas. This seminar was held at of viev 
the request of Chaplain (Colonel) Leslief°e, 
F. Zimmerman of the 15th Air Force. Theg™@!a: 
conference was limited to 17 participants. technic 
The program was scheduled for one week confer 
of intensive work from 8:30 a.m. to 8:00psaff t 
p.m., and dealt with the theory, practi 
and technique of counseling, as well as 
consideration of how the needs of cha 
lains for better training can best be met. — 

The content of the seminar was organ 
ized under five main headings. (1) Dy-'te soc 
namic Psychology; (2) Group Educationj@d th 
(3) Case Conferences; (4) Techniques 
Counseling, and (5) Chaplains’ Problems 
and Needed Training in the Marriage}p,.p,; 
Counseling Field. The basic topics undet 
each of the following headings were pre 
sented to the group in seminars lasting 
from one and a half to two hours. They 
were followed by discussion and questions} 1. U 


from the floor. 4 i 
Dynamic Psychology 4 - 


1. The Integration of the Personality and How pr 
It Is Maintained wi 
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2. Disintegration of the Personality and What 


pon Can Be Done About It 
8. What One Needs to Know About People 
in Order to Help Them as a Professional 
Counselor 
in this * Signs of Serious Illness and the Role of the 
Me gid Chaplain in Assisting Families to Get Patient 
Taining into Proper Treatment 
ot meet : 
schook§ Group Education 
sic party 1. Family Life Education—the Use of Litera- 
. ture 
include 2. Group Education with Service Families 
ung Mf 3, Public Meeting, Forbes Air Base—Can Air 
, medi- Force Marriages Be Successful? (A demon- 
stration of one method of group education) 
sture off 4 Family Life Education Procedures (included 
llowi not only techniques but a consideration of 
Howing what has been accomplished in a com- 
a valu munity) 
fessiogy Case Conferences 
e coun 
t more] Pwo types of case conference sessions 










-servicesWere conducted. First, cases presented by 
+ in thisfthe chaplains, and second, those presented 
}by members of the Menninger staff. Each 
> Coun-{chaplain was requested to send in one or 
| by theymore cases prior to the conference. The 
“raining| ses presented by conference participants 
sdation,|Were discussed by the staff from the point 
held at} view of the degree of emotional disturb- 
. Lesliegamce, whether it should be handled by a 
ce. The}Marriage counselor or referred, and the 
cipants|®chniques and skills used. In the case 
1e week{%nference presented by the Menninger 
to 8:o0psaff the following procedure was used: 
yracticepirst, a general introduction by the head of 
ll as theftte division handling the case, in which 
f chap} explained the method and procedure 
wed in working with the patient, followed 
iby three separate reports, one each from 
the social worker, the clinical psychologist, 
and the psychiatrist. All of the case con- 
ferences were followed by questions and 


iques Oy Se 
discussion from the participants. 


roblems 
—_— Techniques of Counseling 

Ss und) Each day a session was devoted to coun- 
‘ling skills and techniques, and the fol- 
Mowing were among the topics considered: 


uestions}| 1. Use of the Self in Counseling 
2. Initial Intake Interview 
8. Initial Evaluation of Client’s Problems and 
Disposition of Cases 
4. Supervision of a Case (an actual case was 
presented by a participant and a session 
was held on the methods used and those 


and How 
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that might be used in the future for the 
case presented) 
5. Counseling and Psychotherapy 


Chaplain’s Problems and Needed Training 
in the Marriage Counseling Field 
Each day a session was devoted to the 
unique problems confronting the chaplain 
as a marriage counselor and what kind of 
training can best help him meet his needs. 


Conclusions 


The following tentative conclusions have 
been drawn by the author, based upon (1) 
the report of the Committee on Evaluation 
and Recommendations,* (2) discussion 
and questions raised during meetings, (3) 
opinions and reactions elicited informally 
by discussion with individual chaplains 
during the conference. 


The participants felt that they gained 
from the conference the following: 


1. Increased knowledge of counseling skills 
and techniques which might be used and 
further developed. 

2. New sources of literature, films, and or- 
ganizations which they could call upon for 
assistance in the future. 

8. A greater consciousness of the complexity 
of the problems with which they are dealing. 

4, An increased awareness of the reasons for 
failures in counseling cases which they have 
handled. 

5. More knowledge of the danger signals in- 
dicating real or potential serious mental 
disturbance. 

6. Greater awareness of the need for referral, 
as well as its problems, and the resources 
for referral one might use in the com- 
munity. 

7. Greater recognition of how important the 
use of the self is in the counseling proce- 
dure. 

8. New insights into their own strengths and 
weaknesses as counselors. 

9. The importance of continued study and 
experience. 

10. The need for more thorough training in- 
volving supervised clinical experience where 
this could be possible. 


Many suggestions were made by the 
chaplains as to how their effectiveness as 
marriage counselors could be improved. 


4The Committee on Evaluations and Recom- 
mendations consisted of six chaplains from the 
group attending the conference. 
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The following is representative of some of 
their thinking: 

1. Seminaries should include more extensive 
work in the marriage counseling field. 

2. Short courses similar to the one held at 
The Menninger Foundation should be of- 
fered for chaplains and ministers who have 
completed their seminary work. 

8. Some within their own ranks should receive 
advanced extensive training in marriage 
counseling and specialize in this area. 

It is not a question whether the doctor, 
lawyer, minister, teacher, and people in 
other professional activities are going to 
do marriage counseling. They have been 
doing it for generations and will continue 
to do it for many more. The question is, 
how can they be helped to do a better job? 

It is the author’s opinion that this is not 
the time for marriage counselors to become 
more exclusive and attempt to limit the 
practice of marriage counseling. It is rather 
the time to become more inclusive and 


5Many of the chaplains expressed the view that 
more persons should have the opportunity to en- 
gage in advanced training. Before the end of the 
conference, one chaplain had made formal appli- 
cation for a year of such intensive training. 


John R. Crist 


make their knowledge, skills, and informa- 
tion more readily available to those who 
are genuinely seeking to improve their abil. 
ities in a task which they are often called 
upon to do. This does not imply a lowering 
of standards in a young, growing profes 
sion. This type of training means an im- 
provement of the standards. It helps not 
only in the development of skills, knowl 
edge, and techniques, but, as was indi 
cated by the Chaplains’ Conference, the 
counselor comes to recognize his own lim- 
itations. He sees more clearly the need for 
further information, skills, and experience, 
as well as the importance of referral. Final 
ly, it improves the standards in marriage 
counseling because the necessity for ad 
vanced clinical training in marriage coun 
seling with case supervision becomes more 
apparent. It would appear that similar 
projects, with modification appropriate to 
the needs of time, place, and group, could 
be a real contribution to marriage counsel 
ing training, as well as a great benefit td 
counselors and clients. 


Received January 17, 1955. 
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Standards of Conduct for Students, 


Teachers, and Parents 


Howard Moss 
Ohio State University 


This article presents one phase of a 
larger study of the relationship between 


thell expressed standards of conduct and ob- 


served behavior among junior and senior 
high school students in the Ohio State 
University School. Its objectives are to de- 
termine (1) agreement among pupils, par- 
ents, and teachers in describing how stu- 
dents should and should not act; (2) 
whether these groups differ, and whether 
subgroups of pupils can be differentiated; 
and ($3) whether deviation in expressed 
standards of conduct is related to observed 
deviation from peer and teacher standards 
(1, 4).1 The initial procedure in this study 
was to obtain from students, parents, and 
teachers verbal descriptions of how stu- 
dents should or should not act in seven 
typical school situations. From approxi- 
mately 5,000 coded responses, 60 repre- 
sentative items were selected to be used 
in a Q-sort task (2). Two hundred and 
twenty-three students from grades 7 
through 12, twenty teachers, and twenty- 
three parents were asked to sort the 60 
statements into seven separate piles, rang- 
ing from what they considered to be the 
most important description of how a stu- 
dent should act to the least important. 
This paper describes group differences 
on the Q-sort task and discusses the im- 
plications of these differences. Items were 
ranked separately for the total student 
sample, male students, female students, 
parents, and teachers, and the mean pile 
an item was allocated to by each group 
was used as the basis for establishing the 


1This research is under the direction of Harold 
B. Pepinsky and Herbert L. Coon and is sup- 
pert in by grants from the Ohio State 
niversity elopment Fund and the U: 


sity Advisory Committee on Research Grants. 
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rank position of each of the 60 items. The 
following rank order correlation coeffi- 
cients (8, pp. 97-98) demonstrate close 
agreement between these groups in their 
allocations of rank positions to each of the 
60 items. 


Table 1 
Rank Order Correlations of 
the 60 Items Between Groups 





Groups 


Parents and students 

Teachers and students 

Teachers and parents 

Male students and teachers 
Female students and teachers 
Male students and parents 

Female students and parents 
Female students and male students 





SesRkere 





Although there appears to be consider- 
able similarity between the groups in the 
rank ordering of the 60 items, there are 
significant differences between groups in 
the mean values attributed to specific 
items. The items that differentiate teachers 
and students are listed in Tables 2 and 8. 


Table 2 
Items Given Significantly Higher Mean Values 
by Teachers Than by Students 


1% Level of Significance 


Is responsible member of the class 
Co-operates with classmates 

Is honest in his dealings 
Understands goals of projects 

Shows responsibility 

Plays according to the rules 


5% Level of Significance 


Has respect for buildings and things 
Sticks to the job 

Lives by the rules of the school 

Is alert 

Does not push other people to get seat 
Does his part 
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Table 3 
Items Given Significantly Higher Mean Values 









Table 4 
Items Given Significantly Higher Mean Value 











by Students Than by Teachers by Girls Than by Buys 2? 
1% Level of Significance 1% Level of Significance in is 


Is not profane 
Does not talk back 


Does not quarrel 


5% Level of Significance 


Supports the team 

Does not smoke or drink 
Does not act silly 

Does not fool around 











Teachers and Students 


From these results it may be hypothe- 
sized that teachers and students are influ- 
enced in their responses by different kinds 
of social models. The teachers seem to em- 
phasize student conduct that is consistent 
with teaching goals such as ciass partici- 
pation, group compatibility, and socializa- 
tion. On the other hand, students seem to 
differ from their teachers in giving higher 
ratings to the avoidance of negatively de- 
scribed behaviors. Students’ emphasis on 
not being profane, not talking back, not 
quarreling, and not smoking or drinking 
may be interpreted as an awareness of ta- 
boos adult society imposes on adolescent 
activity. Moreover, items given a higher 
mean value by students seem to be more 
specific, concrete, and personalized modes 
of conduct than those ranked high by the 
teachers. This increased personalization in 
the students’ sorts is understandable, since 
they were describing standards of conduct 
in their peer group and were consequently 
sensitive to the requirements for approval 
of their membership in it. The teachers 
were more likely to view the group as a 
whole and therefore placed a higher pre- 
mium on group-oriented behavior in their 
sorting of the items. 

The items that discriminate between 
boys and girls seem to be consistent with 
the respective masculine and feminine roles 
prescribed for boys and girls in our society. 
(See Tables 4 and 5.) 

These differences between the boys and 
girls may be a demonstration of increased 
awareness on their parts of these socially 
prescribed roles. The girls place greater 








Does not exhibit anger or hatred in public 


ipenavi 
Considers feelings of fellow classmates 
Does not embarrass others 
Ts kind 
Doés not smooch in public Items 


Is courteous 
Does not quarrel 
Is not cliquish 











5% Level of Significance a 
Is friendly to others Is_ 


Is neat in appearance 
Does not smoke or drink 
Is open minded 

Shares responsibility 








Table 5 
Items Given Significantly Higher Mean Value 
by Boys Than by Girls 


1% Level of Significance 


Does not tease 

Is not shy 

Thinks of things of interest to the discussion 
Attends to business at hand 

Supports the team 

Does not push other people to get seat Is 
Makes point clear 

Knows what to do 

Gets the job done according to schedule 
Plays according to the rules Is 


Items (€ 























Does not fool around Do 
5% level of Significance 

The} 

Does not disturb others who are working terri 

Sticks to the job : 

Understands goals of projects sponsil 





ent: 


havior. 
such things as etiquette, reputation, a 
appearances. The premiums of the girlifstuden' 
as a whole are socially oriented. Theygempha 
seem to emphasize the importance of curb-§scribed 
ing emotional displays, particularly of hosthe tak 
tility. The boys appear to be more attemf{ciety t 
tive to masculine modes of conduct, stress-§sponse. 
ing the importance of items relating to the§conduc 
communication of ideas, efficiency, and§mature 
business-like qualities. Reticence and dofalterna 
cility are seemingly rejected, with preferffor the 
ence given to getting things done in a co tively 

operative fashion. 











Standards of Conduct for Students, Teachers and Parents Al 


Parents 


In contrast to the students, the parents 
Min the sample appear to have given higher 
ratings to items that emphasize effective 
behavior in the school situation. 


n Values 


sublic 
tes 


Table 6 
tems Given Significantly Higher Mean Values 
by Parents Than by Students 


1% Level of Significance 


Is responsible member of the class 
Makes own decisions 

Is alert 

Makes adequate class preparation 











5% Level of Significance 


Sticks to the job 
Knows what to do 








Table 7 
Items Given Significantly Higher Mean Values 
by Students Than by Parents 


1% Level of Significance 


Keeps voice down 
Avoids running in halls 


5% Level of Significance 


Is not profane 

Supports the team 

Does not try to boss other people around 
Does not act silly 

Is courteous 

Does not fool around 


2 Values 


——————— 
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seat 


dule 





They stress the attainment of increased 
maturity, independence, efficiency, and re- 
sponsibility in their children. While the 
————~sparents seemed to prefer items that were 

of be-§positively stated, the students seemed to 
d with§prefer items that described what not to do. 
om, andg§This same trend was noted between the 
1e girls§students and teachers, where the students 
. They§emphasized the avoidance of negatively de- 
of curb-§scribed conduct. Again, this may represent 
of hos-§the taboos that students perceive adult so- 
2 atten-§ciety to hold for adolescents. Student re- 
, stress§sponses imply suppression of the types of 
Z to the§conduct that are usually considered as im- 
y, and§mature and that result in punishment. An 
ind do-falternative or supplementary explanation 
for the increased weight given to nega- 
in a coftively stated items by the students may 
simply be that they are more accustomed 





king 









to hearing adults tell them what not to do 
than what to do. 

The extent that the presented findings 
can be used directly to describe other 
groups is limited, particularly differences 
found on specific items. Application of 
the specific results to groups beyond the 
sample studied would necessitate cross- 
checking on other populations. However, 
certain hypotheses appear to be warranted. 
Although all three groups ranked the 60 
items in a highly similar manner, the stress- 
ing of certain clusters of items was indicat- 
ed by significant mean differences between 
groups. These differences appear to repre- 
sent somewhat dissimilar orientations on 
the part of male and female students, par- 
ents, and teachers. To what extent these 
differences can be attributed to dissimilar 
motivations or to the social model that each 
group is responding to cannot be stated at 
this point. Understanding the source of 
these differences would require a more in- 
tensive analysis than our data permit. 
However, the point should be made that 
although different groups may appear to 
have the same overt frame of reference, 
their rationales or justifications may vary. 
Failure by members of the groups to un- 
derstand how frames of reference are ar- 
rived at could be a source of conflict and 
of poor communication between groups. 


Summary 


The preceding presentation has dealt 
with standards of conduct expressed by 
students, teachers, and parents. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-three girls and boys in 
grades 7 to 12, twenty teachers, and twen- 
ty-three parents were asked to Q-sort 60 
items describing how students should act. 
An analysis of the data seems to support 
the following conclusions. 


1. Rank order correlations demonstrate close 
agreement between the different groups studied 
(parents, teachers, students, male students, female 
students). It appears that all the groups are 
drawing from a similar social model in the or- 
dering of their standards of conduct. 

2. The groups can be distinguished by signifi- 
cantly different mean values attributed to spe- 
cific items. 
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8. The teachers and parents place more weight 
on impersonal and generalized modes of conduct. 

4, Class participation, group compatibility, and 
socialization are of greater concern to the teach- 
ers than to the students. 

5. In contrast to the students, the parents em- 
phasize increased maturity, independence, effi- 
ciency, and responsibility. 

6. The students give a higher mean value to 
items describing more personalized and concrete 
forms of conduct than do the teachers. 

7. The students differ from both adult groups 
in giving a higher rating to the avoidance of 
negatively described behaviors. It appears that 
the students are more concerned with avoiding 
perceived adult taboos. 

8. The types of conduct that discriminate be- 
tween boys and girls seem to be congruent with 
their respective sex roles as prescribed by our 
society. The girls stress etiquette, reputation, 
and appearance, while the boys give premiums 


to the communication of ideas, efficiency, 
business-like qualities. 

9. Although groups may appear to have t 
same frame of reference, their rationales m 
differ. : 

Received February 11, 1955 
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igAn Analysis of Parent-Student Relationships of 
University Student Commuters 


and Non-Commuters' 


Herman R. Lantz and J. S. McCrary 
Southern Illinois University 


dm The motivations which determine col- 
M@lege students’ commuting or noncommut- 
g have been differently explained by 
naptudents and university administrative per- 
msonnel. Students invariably offer financial- 
economic difficulties as motivations for 
commuting, while administrators frequent- 
ly refer to personal immaturity as being 
significant. In spite of the many assertions 
@which are encountered, virtually no sys- 
tematic research has centered on this prob- 
jem (1) (2). 
The Problem 
The hypothesis of the writers is that the 
actor of economic-financial difficulty, so 
frequently offered by the student who 
commutes to the university, is a socially ac- 
ceptable reason consciously or subcon- 
sciously designed to cover up emotional 
immaturities relating to emancipation 
from family and community. Thus if the 
above hypothesis is correct, it should be 
possible to demonstrate patterns of parent- 
student relations which differ markedly 
with respect to degree of maturity between 


both parents and students, (3) a desire on 
the part of the student to enter into new 


1The writers are indebted to Dr. Leslie Mal- 
, Dr. Jack Graham, and Dean I. Clark Davis 
eir valuable assistance in the original formu- 
Blation of the problem and the construction of the 
interview schedule. 
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personal relationships and to become ex- 
posed to different value systems. 

Based on the above, the following hy- 
pothesis was constructed and tested: The 
patterns of parent-student relations in 
families of noncommuters will show greater 
emotional maturity than will the patterns 
of parent-student relations in families of 
commuters. 

Total assessment of the above hypothesis 
is dependent on an evaluation of parent- 
student relations as viewed by both parent 
and student. Such an evaluation, however, 
was made impossible because of the loss 
of students through graduation, drop outs, 
and transfer to other institutions. The pres- 
ent report therefore is concerned with the 
assessment of parent-student relations as 
viewed by parents. 


Sample and Method 


The sample for this study was selected 
from unmarried, full-time university stu- 
dents from towns and communities within 
a forty-mile radius of the University. Stu- 
dents whose permanent place of residence 
was in the University community were 
omitted from this sample. The groups of 
commuters and noncommuters were con- 
trolled for marital status, distance from 
University, and socio-economic status. The 
control of these variables allowed the par- 
ent-student relationship to be treated as a 
constant and increased the probability that 
observed differences in parent-student re- 
lationships were significant factors in stu- 
dents’ motivations for commuting or non- 
commuting. Letters explaining the purpose 
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of the research and asking permission to 
interview were sent to the parents of all 
commuting and noncommuting students 
from the selected towns. To the 364 out- 
going letters replies were received from 90 
parents; 73 parents expressed willingness 
to co-operate in the research. Interviews of 
parents (father or mother) were conducted 
by fifteen advanced sociology students 
who were trained in interviewing tech- 
niques. In order to increase objectivity in 
the recording of interview data, interview- 
ers were not informed regarding either the 
assumptions of the investigation or the 
hypothesis to be tested. 

In each family only one of the parents 
was interviewed. The final sample consist- 
ed of parents of 70 students: parents of 35 
commuters and parents of 35 noncommut- 
ers, with three interviews rejected because 
of inadequate information. The interviews 
were conducted with the aid of an inter- 
view schedule of 58 general items which 
implemented the concept of parent-student 
maturity. The schedule was pretested on a 
representative group of parents of commut- 
ing and noncommuting students. It includ- 
ed the following topics: (1) parental rea- 
sons for students commuting or noncom- 
muting, (2) financial dependency of stu- 
dent on family, (3) familial preference as 
to residence of student, (4) parental view 
of closest familial confidant, (5) parental 
attitude toward college education, (6) 
group participation of family, (7) frequen- 
cy of participation in family activities, (8) 
primary family interests, (9) parental judg- 
ment regarding student health, (10) degree 
of parental concern for student’s health, 
(11) sources of parental information re- 
garding child-rearing practices, (12) par- 
ental methods of childhood discipline, (13) 
parental view of childhood eating patterns, 
(14) parental view of necessity of parental 
approval of leisure time activities, (15) 
parental view of adjustment to college, 
(16) student’s ability to confide in others, 
and (17) parental attitudes regarding abil- 
ity of student to make mature decisions. 
A quantitative analysis of the data was 
made as indicated by the following table 
headings: Age of 70 Commuting and Non- 
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Commuting Students to Midwestern Uni 
versity, Sex, Gainful Employment, Finanf. 
cial Dependency, Familial Preference 4 
to Residence, Death of Parents, Size ¢ 
Family, Parental View of Closest Famili 
Confidant, Ethnic Origin of Parents, Edy 
cation of Parents, Parental Attitud 
Toward College Education, Group Partie 
pation of Family, Frequency of Particip 
tion in Family Activities, Primary Fami 
Interests, Parental Judgment Regarding 
Familial Health, Parental Degree of Cor 
cern for Health, Nature of Physical Com 
plaints as Viewed by Parents, Source @ 
Child-Rearing Practices of Parents, Parenl 
tal View of Childhood Eating Pattern 
Methods of Childhood Discipline, Parental 
Responsibility for Childhood Discipline 
Organized Activities in Home Commur 
ties, Parental View of Necessity of Parent 
Approval of Leisure Time Activities.” 


The Results 
A. Statistical Results 


Utilization of the chi-square techniq 
revealed statistically significant difference 
between student commuters and _ student 
noncommuters for tables dealing with Fe 
milial Preference as to Residence, Parental 
View of Childhood Eating Patterns, ané 
Methods of Childhood Discipline. The dif 
ferences found in the remaining tables 
were statistically insignificant. It is to be 


noted, moreover, that none of the statisti Type 


cally significant tables.is indicative of @ 


pattern which throws light on the specific ;.) 4 


hypothesis tested here. Nevertheless, al 
though the statistical results reveal almost 
no differences, certain qualitative findings 
which may be of significance do emerge. 
Such differences emerge from the specific 
open end questions included on the sched 
ule, relating to parental opinion as to why 


student commutes or lives in the university Type 


community. 


B. Qualitative Results 


An analysis of statements from parents 
of commuting students concerning theit§ 


2Copies of tables and statistics or of the sched- 
ule used may be obtained by writing to 
authors. 








Analysis of Parent-Student Relationships 


tn Unifipinions as to why their children commute 
Finang ggests the following set of categories:* 


> 

















ome:S Per cent 
Size of 1. Psychological - therapeutic for 
Famili parents ............ 60 
ts, Edu 2. Psychological - therapeutic for 


Attitud students 
. Parti 3, Financial difficulties 

articipa™ 4, Personal decision of student 
 Fami without additional motivations 5 
ogardingl 5. Psychological - therapeutic and 

of Cor financial for both parents and 
al Com students 


15 
Paral The following quotes taken directly 


Patternmitom parental remarks are illustrative of 
Parentamtne categories listed above: 

sciplin 
ymmunik 
Pare 
38.2 








ype 1: Psychological-therapeutic for par- 
ents. 


ai (a) (Mother) “Why, he has to live at home. I 
get scared here all by myself. My husband 
is dead and none of the children is home but 
John. He commutes so I won't have to live 
by myself.” 
(b) (Mother) “We decided to let James commute 
the first year to find his way along. We are 
reluctant to give him up. He keeps in close 
touch with his friends here at home and we 
have encouraged this. He would rather stay 
on the campus, but since he is going into 
Parental Service, we want him to stay here with us 
nid a for a while.” 

> @ uc) (Mother) “I like her company at home. My 
The dif husband is gone and it makes things lonely 
y tables for me to have her away from home all the 
is to bem _ time at school.” 










chniq 

ferences 
studern 

vith Fa- 


statistfiTyne 2: Psychological-therapeutic for stu- 
ve of a dents. 


Specuit® (a) (Mother) “Billy is really a home boy. Why, 
less, he has never even spent one night away from 
1 almost home. It’s so close here to school and home 
findings is good. He like his home and he can get a 
emersil better job here. I don’t think he has any close 

ge friends at school. Bill doesn’t have much time 
specific for activities. He doesn’t date any of the girls 
e sched on the campus because they are only inter- 
to whyg ested in a meal ticket.” 


niversit¥iType 3: Financial difficulties. 


(a) (Father) “It would be nice for him to stay in 
the university community but I need him 
here to help with the farm and milk the cows. 









parents 
ig their 





_ 5Reliability of categories and percentages listed 

in this section were derived through the use of 

he sched-§four independent judges who evaluated the cate- 

z to the Gries and statements abstracted from the sched- 
es. 
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I need him in the spring especially when the 
planting has to be done. I am a miner, too, 
and I can’t possibly work the farm and mine, 
too, and all the other boys are married.” 

(b) (Mother) “It keeps expenses down. It’s better 
for him to live at home for financial reasons.” 


Type 4: Personal decision of student with- 

out additional motivations. 

(a) (Father) “He decided to live at home and go 
to school and we never interfered with his 
decision. We like it better, too; it’s not too 
far to drive and he can study better here.” 

(b) (Father) “He commutes because he wanted it 
that way and it is O.K. with us.” 


Type 5: Psychological-therapeutic and fi- 

nancial for both parents and students. 

(a) (Mother) “It’s necessary for him to commute 
because otherwise he could not aftord to go. 
He has a job here and it’s too good to give 
up just to live at school. We are anxious to 
keep him here because we don’t know when 
the Army will get him.” 

(b) (Mother) “It’s less expensive and he will have 
to be leaving home soon enough as it is and 
he might as well stay with us as long as 
possible.” 

An analysis of statements from parents of 
noncommuting students concerning their 
opinions as to why their children do not 
commute suggests the following set of cate- 
gories:* 

Per cent 

1. Facilitates personal maturity 

and social adjustment 
2. Avoids hhazards of winter travel 10 
8. Facilitates personal study habits 5 


The following quotes taken directly from 
parental statements are illustrative of the 
categories listed above: 


Type 1: Facilitates personal maturity 

(a) (Mother) “I think that Allen should live at 
school because he can better learn to stand 
on his own two feet than he could at home.” 

(b) (Father) “I think all students should live on 
the campus because they have more social life 
and they learn how to get along with other 
people and manage themselves. This is just as 
important as getting an education.” 


Type 2: Avoids road hazards. 


(a) (Mother) “I am glad that Glen stays at school 
during the week. The roads are dangerous 
and with a distance of forty odd miles each 
way, he doesn’t have any time to study.” 


4Ibid. 
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Type 3: Facilitates study habits. 

(a) (Father) “By living on the campus Bill takes 
more interest in his studies and has more 
time to study.” 

The complete analysis of parental re- 
sponses suggest that parent-student rela- 
tionships of noncommuters evidence great- 
er maturity than parent-student relation- 
ships of commuters. 


Conclusions 


At the statistical level of analysis our 
hypothesis was not substantiated. This may 
be tentatively explained in any of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. Patterns of parent-student relation- 
ships for families of commuters and 
noncommuters do not differ with re- 
spect to degree of maturity. 

. The total N of 70 was a selective 
sample or was insufficient to reveal 
significant statistical differences. 

. The questions on the schedule were 
either insufficiently discriminating or 
irrelevant to the central problem. 


Viewed qualitatively, however, the par- 
ental judgments as to why students do and 
do not commute are indicative of differen- 


tial degrees of maturity for parent-stude 
relations of commuters and noncommute 
These results may tentatively be explaix 
by: 

1. The greater discrimination and sen 
tivity of the open-end question wh 


pared with questions requiring specifi 


categorization of response. It is therefg 
suggested that schedules for research 


cerned with preliminary investigations ma 
more readily lend themselves to unstru 


tured open-end questions. Such unstru 


tured questions may at a future tim 


emerge into discrete categories. 
2. The socio-psychological needs 


pattern of relationships of parents and sti 


dents emerge as potentially significant 


tors in the motivations determining st 


instechnic 


dent commuting or student noncommuti 


Future investigations, concerned abi a 


hypothesis of this research, may be g 
by this orientation. 
Received November 20, 1954. 
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therefogl Attempts to study the personality of stu- 
~arch comments in clinical psychology have been seri- 
tions magpusly handicapped by the limited size of 
) unstrugthe samples available. A notable exception 
| unstruggis the VA study reported by Kelly and 
ture timmriske (2). In that study 227 clinical VA 
rainees were compared with other stu- 


eeds an@ients on a multitude of assessment and 
; and stimprediction indices and scales, of projective, 
icant fampbivctive, and rating types. It will be re- 


membered that two of the “best predictor” 
lechniques were found to be the Miller 
wlogies Test and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic. 
When the large group of veterans started 
0 return to the campuses in 1946, and short- 
thereafter when the VA Interne Train- 
ng Program in Clinical Psychology began 
to make graduate work in clinical psy- 
hology feasible for sizable numbers of 
students, the writer perceived that schools 
oftcould probably anticipate having almost a 
whole new profession developing within 
he next few years. Beyond this, he be- 
ieved that it would be interesting to ex- 
amine some of the ideas people had about 
he personality characteristics of clinicians. 
Like other schools, it appeared that Penn 
ate was probably going to find itself in 
possession of a large and “captive” popu- 
lation of the species. The decision to “test” 
hem was almost predestined. 
The choice of the MMPI as the test to 
be used with the Penn State population 
vas based mainly on two considerations: 
1, Ignoring its scales, it constituted a pool of 
almost 600 behavioral or attitudinal self- 


observations which could be used for vari- 
ous sorts of studies for a long time to come. 


1This study was supported, in part, by a grant 
om the Council on Research of the Pennsylvania 
State University. Nancy L. Allebach and Robert 
Harrison assisted with the statistical work in the 
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The Personality of Clinical Students 


William U. Snyder’ 
Pennsylvania State University 


2. The text in an introductory clinical course, 
where the largest number of “naive” sub- 
jects could be obtained, happened to be 
written around the MMPI, making a knowl- 
edge of the test indispensable to the stu- 
dents. It was thus easy to justify their hav- 
ing first-hand acquaintance with it. 

The department of psychology also had 
available, for a large proportion of the 
students, scores on the Miller Analogies 
Test and on a Comprehensive Examination 
used by the department as a qualifying 
examination for Doctoral candidates and 
as a final examination for Master's can- 
didates. 


Measurements Utilized and Classifi- 
cation of Students 


Between October 1, 1947 and December 
1, 1951, a total of 423 students who were 
enrolled in a senior-graduate level course 
entitled “Introduction to Clinical Psycholo- 
gy” completed MMPI blanks. Motivation 
for valid test scores was encouraged by 
(1) promising and giving the students cop- 
ies of their score profiles, (2) permitting 
them to identify their papers with a code 
number and promising that only the in- 
structor would know what scores they ob- 
tained, and (8) promising them that the 
test records would be used for research 
purposes only, would not go into any stu- 
dent-personnel files, and would not be used 
in any way in determining their eligibility 
to continue in the graduate program. 

Approximately half of the students were 
graduate students, but of the undergradu- 
ates the majority later became graduate 
students in this university. Graduate stu- 
dents in the course were usually in their 
first semester of graduate school, except 
transfer students, who occasionally had 
taken a year of graduate work in some 
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other university. About one-fourth of the 
students were enrolled in curricula other 
than psychology, most of this fourth being 
from speech education (speech correction), 
with a few from special education, and a 
handful from art education. 

In November 1952, the four professors 
who had known the majority of the psy- 
chology students best” were asked to go 
over the list of names of these students 
and to classify each of them in one of 
these categories: 

1. Will probably become a good clinical psy- 

chologist. 

2. Will probably become a good nonclinical 

psychologist. 

8. Will probably become an average clinical 

psychologist. 

4. Will probably become a poor clinical psy- 

chologist. 

5. Do not remember him/her. 

6. He/she was not a psychology major. 

The raters were permitted to place a non- 
psychology major in categories 1 to 5 if 
they wished, in which case the student 
was considered as being in that category 
rather than in the nonpsychology major 
category. 

On the basis of the compilation of rat- 
ings, students were finally assigned to 
categories in the following manner: if four, 
or three out of four, or two out of three 
raters agreed on a category for a student 
(independent judgments) and the other 
rater did not place him in a category more 
than one step removed in grade from the 
agreed-upon category, he was placed in 
the agreed-upon category. Otherwise his 
name was placed in the “did not remem- 
ber” category. Groups of the following 
sizes were obtained: 

Good prospective clinical psychologist._.49 
Good prospective nonclinical psychologist.10 
Average prospective clinical psychologist70 
Poor prospective clinical psychologist___27 
Did not remember 176 
Not a psychology major 68 

In order to determine the reliability of 
the ratings, coefficients of contingency 
were computed among the different raters, 
and they are presented in Table 1. 
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2Appreciation is expressed to Bruce V. Moore, 
Robert G. Bernreuter, and Ila H. Gehman for as- 
sisting the writer in making these ratings. 
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Table 1 


Coefficients of Contingency* Between the Rati 
of Students Made by the Four Professors 


Who Knew Them Best 








Rater Belectio 

A B jis gro 

B Wiggin 5 sing 
Cc 61 .74 oh 66 ite 





“Berent 
The coefficients of contingency reveal thither. 
the relationships are all well beyond thipross-v: 
1 per cent level of significance. The ciffo 21 < 
terion of “good” and “poor” in this studgpance 
could be questioned, although it still seemfhal rati 
a defensible criterion, and it was demomt were 
strably reliable. The rater’s definition @learly 
good, average, and poor was left to himeteris 
own judgment. Contamination of the cimentage 
terion was not too likely since the pmgplinical 
fessors had no knowledge of the MMPent: 1 
responses the students gave, and it is umpated 
likely that they remembered more thagdequa 
a few of the Miller Analogies scores vere b 
the Master's Comprehensive Examinatiopoores | 
scores. In some cases these tests had nogelt th: 
yet been administered, and they were selptatistic 
dom reported to the faculty. ually d 
A test was made of the relationship begpne 
tween academic achievement, as meas 
by the Penn State Comprehensive Exam 
nation, and the ratings of good, averageph 
and poor. The differences between got 
prospective clinical psychologists and aygega 
erage or poor ones were both very siggons 
nificant, and in the expected directioi 
There was not a significant difference bet 
tween the good prospective clinical ps 
chologists and the ten good prospectivgmes. 
nonclinical psychologists. 4 
Next, a test was made of the relationghe 
ship between intellectual capacity, as meé 
ured by the Miller Analogies Test, and th 
ratings of the four professors. Again th 


* Using Garrett’s correction for a 3 x 3 table. 








good prospective clinical psychologists ob 
were significantly superior to the averagq 

and poor ones, while the ten good pre 
pective nonclinical psychologists were né Two 


significantly different from the good clini 
cal people. 




































An Attempt to Build a Scale 


Excepting Group 2, which was discard- 
d because of size, each of the groups pre- 
Biously described was divided by alternate 
election into two groups, an item-analy- 
is group and a cross-validation group. 


he Rai tin 
fessors 


fue sing IBM item-analysis methods the 
" 366 items of the MMPI were checked 
ci or items which differentiated the dif- 
able. erent groups. A total of 59 items dif- 

erentiated one or more groups from each 
veal thither. These items were then checked by 
yond thmross-validation, and the number dropped 
The cio 21 able to meet a criterion of signifi- 
his studipance of having a t which yielded a criti- 


till seem#fal ratio of 2.0 or better. Of these 21 items, 


; demom were eliminated because they could be 
nition @learly identified as sex-associated char- 
ft to hiMeteristics, and there was a higher per- 
' the qfientage of female students in the poor 


the pr 
e MMI 
it is w 
ore thi 
scores 
minatic 
had né 


were sé 


linical group than in the good (30 per 
ent: 10 per cent). Four items were elimi- 
ated because, although they produced 
dequately significant critical ratios, they 
sre based on differences resulting from 
sores given by only two persons. It was 
it that although this might have been 
latistically significant it was not a clini- 
ally discriminating item if no persons in 
me group gave a positive answer and 
oly 8 per cent of the other group did so. 


aship b 
neas 














e Examillwo items were eliminated because, al- 
averag@hough statistically significant, the nature 
en goo! the item caused some ambiguity with 


and aygegard to what kind of response could be 


very sigponsidered “normal.” 

Jirectiong There remained 11 items which appeared 
ence bego distinguish between good prospective 
ical psyglinical psychologists and average or poor 


It was decided to treat these 11 
lems as a scale, not as separate items, and 
relationgiey were applied to the two groups, good 
as measpnd poor prospective clinical psychologists, 


nes. 


ospecti 


, and th@nd to the other groups differentiated by 
gain thie raters. However, none of the ¢ tests 
‘hologisi#ius obtained was significant. 


- average 
od pro 
were nl 


0d clini 


MMPI Profiles 


Two somewhat different methods were 
tempted in order to demonstrate possible 
ersonality differences between the good 
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and the poor prospective clinical psycholo- 
gists. The MMPI scores, using the stand- 
ard MMPI scales, were summed for each 
group, and the mean scores obtained. 
These are presented in Table 2. As is 
typically found with student populations, 
the Mf score is the only one showing con- 
sistent elevation for entire groups, undoubt- 
edly because of the higher cultural and 
educational level of the subjects. None of 
the other scores deviated very significant- 
ly from the mean based on Hathaway and 
McKinley’s norms. Interestingly, the F 
score was just at the mean. Hy, Ma, and 
K each came close to a ¢ score of 60, but 
this is not unusual in a college population. 
In a study of a randomly selected sample 
of 150 undergraduate male students made 
by Cauffiel and the writer in 1951 (1) very 
similar results were obtained. Also differ- 
ences of these means were not significant 
from the mean of a group of 71 students 
in an introductory general psychology 
course who were used as a control group 
for the present study. 

Quite interesting is the fact that ¢ tests 
of the significance of the difference of 
means between the good and poor pros- 
pective clinical psychologists showed no 
significant differences. The good pros- 
pective clinical psychologists tended to 
have significantly lower scores on Psy- 
chasthenia than either the students in the 
introductory general psychology course or 
the typical undergraduate men, and sig- 
nificantly lower scores on Hypochondriasis 
than the introductory general psychology 
students. However only three significant 
differences in a table of thirty-three are no 
more than might be obtained from factors 
of chance, and cannot be treated as being 
likely to be true differences. 

It was apparent, however, that as in- 
dividuals, more of the poor students 
seemed to get high MMPI scores than did 
the good ones. The second method of com- 
parison, therefore, was to make a tally of 
the percentage of persons in each group 
obtaining a given number (from 0 to 7) of 
scores over the 65th ¢ score. These 
cents are also shown in Table 2. A test 
of the significance of difference of per 
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Table 2 
Mean Scores on MMPI Scales, ee (in Per Cents) of MMPI Scores 


None 
‘Bndex \ 


over the 65th T-Score, and Mean Scores on Welsh, Taylor, and 
Winne MMPI Scales for Various Groups of Students. 





1, 


Good 
Prospective Prospective 
Clinical Clinical 


8. 
Students 
in 


Psychologists Psychologists (N = 71) 
(N = 49) (N = 27) 


Gen. Psych. 


Diff.: 


Minus 
Column 1 


4. 
Typical 
Male 
Undergr. 
(N = 150) 





Mean MMPI Scores 





4.09 
14.58 
5.10 
19.29 
20.07 
15.80 
27.93 
8.55 
12.48 
8.84 
17.17 


F 4,24 
K 18.47 
Hs 8.06 
D 19.14 
Hy 21.88 
Pd 14.20 
Mf 28.84 
Pa 9.45 
Pt 6.04 
Sc 6.24 
Ma 15.69 


4.26 
17.44 
3.89 
19.00 
22.22 
15.37 
$1.70 
9.74 
7.52 
7.96 
17.00 


4.05 
15.69 
8.76 
17.80 
20.65 
14.88 
25.21 
8.65 
9.18 
8.82 
17.24 


0.02 
-1.03 
0.83 
-0.14 
0.89 
1.17 
2.86 
0.29 
1.48 
1.62 
1.31 


: ields a 
Bupport 
0 goor 
Persor 


Frequencies (in per cents) of MMPI Scores over the 65th t Score 





10.1 
11.6 
15.9 


Hs 8.2 
D 6.1 
Hy 16.3 
Pd 49.0 81.8 
Mf 46.9 : 86.2 
Pa 6.1 : 8.7 
Pt 8.2 26.1 
Sc 14.3 ; 23.2 
Ma 2.0 3.7 5.8 


Esdeget 6.6 
mE poeta 1.3 
ae 17.0 
oie ts 6.5 
16.1 
16.1 

6.6 
15.3 
pa TE 1.7 


Frequencies (in per cents) of Occurrence of a Given Number of Elevated Scores 





18.4 
46.9 


14.8 
92.2 

16.8 29.6 
8 and over 18.3 83.3 


Welsh, Taylor, and Winne Mean Scores 


24.6 
31.8 
17.4 
26.5 


-3.6 6.2 

-24.7* ~15.1 
13.8 1.1 
15.0 





Welsh 71.98 72.65 
Taylor 8.30 9.80 
Winne 2.70 2.80 


0.72 
1.50 





* Difference significant at .05 level. 
+ Difference significant at .02 level. 
t Difference significant at .01 level. 


cents reveals that there were significantly 
more good prospective clinical psycholo- 
gists who had only one or less high score 
(in many cases it was Mf or Pd). Converse- 
ly, only 35. per cent of the good students 
had more than one score over the 65th 
t score, while 63 per cent of the poor stu- 
dents did. Obviously, while differences 
between individuals even themselves out 
when a group score is obtained, more of 
the poor students showed higher eleva- 
tions when their amount of elevation was 
considered individually. 





Other MMPI Scales 

In the recent literature several othe 
MMPI scales have been mentioned fr 
quently, particularly the Taylor Anxie 
Scale (8), the Welsh Anxiety Index (4), am 
the Winne Neuroticism Scale (5). All thre 
of these were applied to the populatic 
of good and poor prospective clinical psy 
chologists, and to either the control grou 
of students in the introductory gene 
psychology course, or to the typical unde 
graduate students. The results are 
sented in Table 2. 


Dift.: 
Column 4 
Minus 
Column 1] 


oulation 
ical ps 
ol grow 
genera 
1 unde 
are pie 
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None of the differences on the Welsh 
index was significant. On the Taylor and 
he Winne scales, the differences between 
ood and poor prospective clinical psy- 
hologists were not significant, but those 
etween these clinical students and stu- 
ents in the introductory general psycholo- 
course were significant. In both cases 
he introductory psychology _ students 
ored as more rather than less malad- 
ted than the clinical, Apparently the 
otion that students who go into clinical 
ields are maladjusted does not tend to be 
pported by this study, at least in regard 
0 good clinical students. 
Personality Characteristics of Good and 


Poor Prospective Clinical 
Psychologists 


When this study was begun the original 
intent was neither to build a scale which 
vould differentiate good and poor pros- 
bective clinical psychologists nor to find 
but how many neurotic or psychotic gradu- 
e students found their way into the clini- 
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cal curriculum; rather it was to find out 
what the personality characteristics are of 
typical clinical psychology students. This 
purpose has been served in the item analy- 
sis and cross-validation mentioned previ- 
ously. We are able, with considerable 
validity, to indicate certain characteristics 
in which good clinical students differ from 
average students, and ways in which poor 
clinical students differ from good ones. 
These characteristic attitudes are presented 
in Tables 8 and 4. 

These attitudes may be summarized by 
saying that the good students are more 
aggressive, independent, unconventional, 
intellectual, and social, and they are less 
religious, less neurotic, and less prone to 
have feelings of inferiority than their peers. 
On the other hand, the poor clinical stu- 
dents tend to be more conventional, to be 
more religious, and to have feelings of in- 
adequacy and neurotic concerns. How- 
ever, in many of their personality traits, 
these two groups are similar, and the dif- 
ferences are primarily ones of degree. 


Table 8 
Characteristic Attitudes of Good Prospective Clinical Psychologists 





ultural and Social Interests: Their interests and tastes are noticeably those of intellectuals. All 
kinds of reading, dramatics, and art interest them highly. Education of any kind appeals to 
them, and their strong interest in science is apparent. They also follow current events active- 
ly. They tend to be gregarious and to ignore certain stereotypes in choice of companions. 





ocational Attitudes: They have had some neriods of vocational indecision before choosing psy- 
chology. They do not especially care for typical masculine activities, particularly of a mechani- 


cal sort, or for hunting as a sport. 





bit of insecurity emerges from concealment. 


belf-Regarding Attitudes: In general they seem quite sure of their abilities, although occasionally a 
They look upon themselves as potential leaders and 


are ready to defy others in their defense of what they believe to be right. They are markedly 
energetic; they prefer to do their own thinking. They are rather independent and rather free 


of fears. 





Religion: Although they still believe in God, they reject most dogma of established religions, includ- 
ing life after death, miracles, Devil and Hell, second coming of Christ, prophetic accuracy. They 


seldom attend church or read the Bible. 





Morals: They believe in rather marked levels of personal freedom and are fairly uninhibited in some 


commonly repressed areas of activity such as sex. They have a strong sense of justice and 
equity, however, characterized by a good bit of outspokenness and zeal in protecting the rights 
of minorities and defending the equality of men. Their moral code is sufficiently socially oriented 
that they resent any taking advantage of others, even in things like teasing. 











Table 4 
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Attitudes of Poor Prospective Clinical Psychologists Which Differ from 
Those of Good Prospective Clinical Psycaologists 





Vocational Interests: They are considerably less interested in science than the good students. 





Self-Regarding Attitudes: They feel inferior about their appearance and defensive about their a 








Signs of “Neuroticism”: They have frequently become “worn out” from attempting too much, 
become nervous when kept waiting. They admit to somatic symptoms such as tenderness on t 
of the head. Many of them are not calm and tend to be easily upset. Some of them feel n 


understood. 





Religion: Their attitude is fairly conventional, showing acceptance of miracles, afterlife, and religig 


practices, such as reading the Bible. 





Morals: They conform to customs and mores, such as table manners, and show a need to -com 


others. 


Jiemp' 
q ‘ion j 





Summary 

There are almost certainly some person- 
ality differences between good and poor 
prospective clinical psychologists. The dif- 
ferences found in this study have been sum- 
marized in the preceding paragraph. They 
are not surprising, and many psychologists 
would say they could be expected. The 
intellectual differences between the two 
groups are indisputable. 

On the basis of this investigation it was 
not possible to construct a valid MMPI 
scale which would differentiate the two 
groups, even though some items did dif- 
ferentiate them significantly, but a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of the poor pros- 
pective clinical psychologists obtained larg- 
er numbers of elevated scores on the 
MMPI. 

The Taylor, Welsh, and Winne scales 
did not differentiate the two clinical 
groups, but two of these scales did reveal 


. Winne, J. F. A scale for neuroticism: 


that students in an introductory genemg 
psychology course were significantly moi 
maladjusted than were the clinical psf 
chology students. i 
Received January 8, 1955. 
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m feel miThere has been increased interest of 


te in occupational choice theory pre- 
pitated for the most part by the presen- 
tion of an integrating theory by Ginz- 
eg and his associates (1). Super has 
Ittempted to place this theoretical formu- 
tion in broader perspective and has of- 
wed an eclectic formulation of his own 
sed upon an examination of the relevant 
@erature (8) and his own research. 

Ca ae Smerging from both formulations is a 
ae sgpuanged emphasis from conceiving “choice” 
“Bsa single act to that of a developmental 
quence. Although, this concept has its 
igins at least as far back as Buhler’s 
wrk some twenty years ago it has been, 
it for some exceptions, largely neglected. 
It is the thesis of the present paper that 
‘ggoth the Super and Ginzberg theories 
wd any other vocational development 
leories) are special cases of general de- 
opmental theory to which principles of 
felopment may be applied although the 


nd religi 


to -co 


A compat 


2 predict 
logy. 


oe evance of this application is bound to 
chol., 1951 Somewhat different from a similar ap- 
lication to physical, emotional, and so- 
d an intB] data. 
J. cons This does not mean however that all 
sticism: mtiables associated with choice of occu- 
phasic Papition can be integrated by developmental 
1, 1951, Meory. The reason for this can be better 


IThe author is indebted to his former colleagues 
the Career Pattern Study (1951-52) for the 
imulation that gave rise to this paper. This paper 
8 profited much from the critical reading of an 
tly draft by Donald E. Super, director of the 
reer Pattern Pes. Charles N. Morris, Martin 
eading of a later draft by 


amburger, and 


hn E, Anderson and Dale B. Harris. A number 
i their suggestions have affected the form and 
mtent of the paper. 
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The Application of General Developmental 


Principles to the Vocational Area! 


Harry Beilin 
University of Minnesota 


understood by. differentiating two ways in 
which psychological phenomena can be 
organized. 

One type of conceptualization is of a 
“point in time” or “instantaneous” char- 
acter. It involves the examination and 
organization of variables related to par- 
ticular aspects of individual behavior in 
a single time sample. The types of studies 
possible in this framework are generally 
of two kinds. 

(1) In studies of occupational choice, 
often made at “choice points” such as high 
school graduation, the attempt is made 
to understand the nature of the choice 
of occupation by relating either a few or 
many variables descriptive of the indi- 
vidual or his environment to the particular 
decisions made. These studies, involving 
such variables as interest, values, capaci- 
ties, and socio-economic status, have often 
been referred to, sometimes disparagingly, 
as atomistic because of the intent to iso- 
late and study variables in the processes 
under investigation. 

(2) The other subtype of the “point in 
time” study (in the’ gestalt tradition) is 
based upon the premise that behavior can 
best be understood from an examination 
of the “field” in which the behavior be- 
comes evident. The “field” is understood 
generally as the dynamic interaction of 
the individual and his perceived environ- 
ment. Not many studies in choice of oc- 
cupation have been undertaken in this 
orientation. 

The other major approach to concept 
building evolves from the use of progres- 
sive time samples of behavior (either longi- 
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tudinal, cross-sectional, or modifications 
of these). Again there are essentially two 
kinds: 

(1) “Historical” in character (e.g., the 
“Freudian studies”) in which behavior at 
any one time is considered the result of 
the individual's past history, or 

(2) “Developmental” in the sense of 
indicating emerging life patterns which 
in turn can be perceived in either his- 
torical or gestalt terms depending upon the 
orientation of the particular investigator. 

In any case it must be understood that 
methodologically, developmental patterns 
are usually derived from successive “point- 
in-time” samples and most developmental 
hypotheses derive from inferences concern- 
ing changes in observed behavior between 
such time samples. 


Two Approaches to Vocational 
Theory 


It is felt that the two systems for or- 
ganizing psychological phenomena (the 
point-in-time and developmental), al- 
though related, suggest two ways of view- 
ing choice of occupation. The first, cor- 
responding to the “point-in-time” concep- 
tion, involves perceiving the nature of 
choice as the result of forces at work 
either within or upon the individual at 
the time the choice is made or is being 
sustained. It is essentially the result of 
the influencing field (and can be studied 
either atomistically or dynamically). It is 
felt the term “occupational choice” should 
be retained to denote this point-in-time 
conception of it.? 

If, however, one considers the life pat- 
tern of the individual (from. progressive 
samples of his “occupational choices”) with 
its phantasy choices, aspirations, intentions, 
explorations among occupations and even- 
tual, if ever, crystallization (all of which 
could conceivably be different), then there 


2Super has made the distinction between 
“choice” and “preference” with the criterion for 
the difference being experienced. This distinction 
is important. However, the use of the term prefer- 
ence leads to er confusion since values, in- 
terests, and all manner of choice are preferences 
of one kind or another. 
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evolves a pattern which should more 4 
propriately be referred to as “vocational 
velopment” than as “occupational choig 
It reflects the fact that at any one tig 
the “choice” is the result of the individua 
past history and emerging developma 
and is therefore part of a larger develg 
mental scheme. Y 
Developmental theory and concepts 4 
appropriate to the life pattern concept b 
cause they reflect the fact that vocation 
development is one aspect of the im 
vidual’s total development. They are legi 
appropriate to an explanation of the my 
ads of relationships involved in a poi 
in-time conception. Although a number 
the variables affecting occupational choit 
at any one time are “time bound,” su 
as interests, their interrelations can be méi 
appropriately handled by other than d 
velopmental principles. i 
~ In the general developmental literatu 
appear analyses and syntheses of studi 
of various aspects of development fra 
which certain principles have evolvé 
which are felt to reflect certain fund 
mental processes common to the diver 
areas even though the behaviors involvé 
are apparently different. Many of the 
principles derive from developmental anil 
omy but have been recognized as 4 
plicable to other aspects of developmel 
The attempt will be made to indicate hog” 
they apply also to the phenomena of W 
cational decision making, because if the 
are essentially developmental, as some 
vestigators claim, then it follows that & 
vocational decision sequence should cd 
form to the principles to the same degf 
as other aspects of development. The pt 
pose of the remainder of the paper is 1 
suggest anc point out how they do. 


Variables Affecting Development ig 


First it is important to indicate that the 
are two sets of variables which tend # 
affect the individual's development inclu 
ing his vocational development. These m 
be arbitrarily denoted as predominani 
hereditary, biological, or internal, and thas 
which are essentially environmental, soci 
or external to the individual. ’ 





General Developmental Principles in the Vocational Area 


Internal Factors 


Affecting what the course of the indi- 


ce viduals development will be throughout 
M@life is the physical and hereditary equip- 
ai ment with which he is born. These include 
a his neural and endocrine systems, his physi- 
S10 cal structure, and possibly, in large meas- 
Bure, his intellectual and nonintellectual 
abilities. 
son External Factors 


Although not strictly external, the learn- 


ming which occurs through life results from 
Mathe interaction of the individual with his 
imenvironment. In like manner the economic 
er@and social forces external to the individual 
affect the character of his vocational de- 


velopment as they do his social develop- 


P ment and even his physical development. 
"BAdaptation 


In order for a species to continue to 


wmexist it must be possible for its members 


to deal effectively with their external en- 


‘Evironment to the extent of being able to 
dmmaintain and perpetuate themselves. This, 
wgin the biological sense, is referred to as 


The entire developmental 


agscheme may be viewed in this context and 


Mindividual aspects of development could 


"ibe considered in the ways they contribute 
wato or detract from this adaptive function. 
“ain vocational development one can con- 
qmsider the role of the individual in relation 
wmto the larger social group in an analogous 


Bway. 
compromise in the choice process as an 


By this means one could consider 


~m2daptive phenomenon which enables the 
wmindividual to come to terms with his cul- 
gure in a way which is mutually beneficial. 


Principles of General Development 
Applied to Vocational Development® 


1, Development is a continuous process. 


Blt seems almost too obvious to state this 


tend #2 principle since from the time of Dar- 


t inclut 
1ese ma 
minantl 
nd thos 


1, so 7 ate derived from Jersild (2) with some material 


Win considerable stress has been placed 
upon both phylogenetic and ontogenetic 


mdevelopment and the relation between the 


two. To define adequately what the term 
8The majority of the principles here presented 


other sources. 
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“process” signifies is no small task since 
the concept derives from inferences drawn 
from the observations of many discrete 
data. Nevertheless there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that development does 
progress in this way. 

Although the idea that choice of voca- 
tion involves a process is not new and is 
suggested in the writings of early investi- 
gators, Buhler’s formulations of life stages 
and those of Miller and Form (8) and 
Ginzberg, provide the most salient appli- 
cations of this principle. 

2. The developmental process is irre- 
versible. This is to say that the same set 
of conditions can never really exist in two 
different time samples in a particular pro- 
gression of events. This situation prevails 
in most maturational sequences. Even in 
aging in which there is a decline in trend 
there does not occur a return to an origi- 
nal or prior condition. The theory of life 
stages and the cited vocational theories 
are illustrations of the application of this 
concept to vocational data. 

8. Developmental processes are differ- 
entiable into patterns. This principle has 
had a long history in both biology and 
psychology. Although a “pattern” is essen- 
tially the imposition of an organizational 
plan upon a set of data, developmental 
psychologists have seen fit to describe such 
patterns as growth patterns, and patterns 
of social and emotional development. “Oc- 
cupational ability patterns” appear in the 
vocation literature (4), and other studies 
presently under way emphasize the pat- 
tern approach. 

4, Principle of developmental pre-emi- 
nence. Jersild states (2) “Although de- 
velopment is continuous, certain of its as- 
pects are pre-eminent at various periods 
in the life span. There are times when the 
energies of the individual concentrate on 
the establishment of a given feature of his 
make-up or his behavior repertory.” Ex- 
amples abound in every area of develop- 
ment. “We see it when the young child’s 
energies seem to center for a time on the 
business of walking alone. For a season 
other features of his development may 
appear to be at a standstill or even lose 
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ground. We see this pre-eminence to vary- 
ing degrees when the young child in his 
social development passes through a period 
of resistance and negativism which sub- 
sequently subsides.” Erikson’s concept of 
developmental crises and the concept of 
developmental tasks are further examples 
of this principle in operation. 

The principle also operates in vocational 
development. In fact one of the import- 
ant contributions of the Ginzberg study is 
the formulation that at various stages in 
the process different factors predominate 
as bases for choice. In this presentation, 
interests play a dominant role early in the 
process, then capacities, later values, and 
still later reality considerations. The term 
“stage” derives essentially from a recogni- 
tion of pre-eminences resulting from the 
interaction of the individual and his en- 
vironment. 

5. Levels of maturity. “The outcome 
of normal development is increasing ma- 
turity” (2). At any stage of life some 
persons may be considered mature, others 
not. Even within the scope of a single 
individual’s life one may discover aspects 
of his development in which he is mature 
and other aspects in which he is immature. 
Unfortunately the concept of what con- 
stitutes maturity is difficult to define in 
any one dimension and can probably be 
accounted for only in terms of all the rele- 
vant principles of development. More spe- 
cifically, in referring to vocational develop- 
ment one speaks of mature and immature 
choices, yet what is meant is rather am- 
biguous. The concept of stages in voca- 
tional development and its implication of 
pre-eminence suggests one possible criteri- 
on for approaching the maturity question. 
If, for example, reality considerations are 
the single most important basis for choice 
at a particular stage of development, then 
with due consideration for individual vari- 
ability the appearance of this factor as a 
basis for choice at this particular age 
may be taken as at least one criterion 
for maturity of choice. 

6. Differentiation and integration. In 
the biological sciences this principle looms 
large in describing a multitude of develop- 
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mental phenomena. The same is true in t 
social sciences. Whether the aspects 4 
growth are biological or social one fi 
with progression in time increasing 
ferentiation and then integration of 
new parts. As a salient example in ij 
dividual development one may cite @ 
differentiation of self and the integratig 
of aspects of self into fairly well orga 
ized entities. These we see in the develop 
ment of interests and values which, as & 
individual matures, become integrated (@ 
ganized) into patterns, become orderg 
into hierarchies, and in turn influence 

determine behavior. Super has based mud 


of his theoretical system upon the premi 


that in vocational development the dé 
velopment of self concept is the key 
tegrating entity. “Vocational development 
he says, “is essentially that of developing 
and implementing a self concept” (8,4 
190). 

7. Developmental pace. “The pace @ 
development tends to be most rapid at th 


starting point and slows down with pa 
As a cos 


sage of time” (2, p. 18). 
to this is the observation that the fa 
the rate of change the greater the oppo 
tunity to influence the outcome. 

There appears to be a period prior 


verbalization when nothing seems to i 


happening with regard to vocational dé 
velopment. During this period, howe 
a number of factors which may play 


important later roles are certainly devel : 


oping (e.g., values, interests). In 


period of school attendance vocational dé 
velopment is much more rapid as reflecte 


for many in constant and rapid changes 
choice. With increasing age the numbe 


of choices tends to decrease, particularl 
after the exploratory period of late adoles 


cence and early adulthood. 

8. Development from dependence to i 
dependence. Both biologically and soci 
ly the individual progresses in the dire 


tion of increasing independence. In voc# 
tional development this is seen in the pré 


gressive liberation of choice from the if 
fluence of parents as the individual him 
self becomes liberated and a socially not 
independent person. 
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ue in tg 9. Development from egocentric to so- expect that reality factors would become 
pects @ial behavior. Piaget has made this se- eminent in choice as in fact they have been 
ne findmuence well known in his research 2n shown to do (at about high school gradu- 
sing dimhildren’s thought processes. The analo- ation). In like manner almost all of the 
1 of thous sequence is seen in self concept, lan- principles here stated are related. Al- 
e in imfuage behavior, and other areas. In the though the concept of multiple regres- 
cite th@otality of the child’s development one sees sion with differential weights seems to 
tegratigmrogression from primary concern with self apply to the static concept of occupa- 
ll organo greater relations with other individuals tional choice it is a long way from being 
developind then with the broader social group. applicable to vocational development. 
h, as tumithough the parallel in vocational devel- 
ited (@ppment does not appear till somewhat Summary 
orderemater in life the Ginzberg data suggest The attempt has been made to distin- 
1ence (ira ly occupational choices usually reflect guish between the concepts of occupation- 
ed mudighe desire to enter occupations for the a] choice and vocational development. The 
premiggomewhat egocentric pleasure-producing former term has been suggested to apply 
the despects of the occupations. At later stages to choice at a particular time; the latter 
key DC pations are chosen for broader social to the pattern of choice over a period of 
ypment@onsiderations with increasing concern for time. To demonstrate that vocational de- 
velopingghe social realities. Results from research velopment is one aspect of the individual’s 
” (8, jivith the Strong Vocational Interest Blank total development and as subject to the 
ikewise suggests that with increasing age principles of development as are other as- 
pace @mhere is an increasing interest in occupa- pects, the principles have been cited with 


d at thitions with a social orientation (6). examples given of how they apply to vo- 
ith pay Paralleling this is the increase of realism cational development. The elements of the 
orollangvith age. That is, the individual takes the Ginzberg theory ( compromise, process, ir- 
e fastapocial reality more into account in making reversibility, and stages in choice process) 


; oppor choice and presumably the choices them- have in this way been shown to be spe- 
Belves become more “realistic.” In voca- cial cases of general developmental theory. 

prior tiional development there is evidence from The same has been shown for some of the 

; to bap number of sources to confirm this (e.g., elements of the Super theory. 

mal dog). The study by Small (5) seems to be Received December 17, 1954. 

owevelmie only exception, and the difference in 

ay vermis results may be due to methodology, References 
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Much of the research in guidance is con- 
cerned with the outcomes of our efforts 
or testing the validity of an instrument. In 
these kinds of research we make use of 
criteria. The importance of the criterion 
has been stressed by many writers. As re- 
cently as 1952 Dressel (4) made the state- 
ment that, of articles surveyed as published 
between 1945 and 1950, twelve were ade- 
quate in terms of research design and cri- 
teria to provide useful information. Shoben 
(10), participating in the same symposium, 
discussed the difficulties of establishing 
criteria in guidance research. Admittedly, 
the guidance field is one in which the cri- 
terion problem is difficult. This paper is 
an attempt to provide a guide which can 
be used in selecting and developing cri- 
terion measures. 

In connection with the preparation of 
this guide some relevant literature of the 
past year was examined. The majority of 
the reports are not presentations of re- 
search utilizing a criterion; for this reason, 
and because of the fact that this is not in- 
tended as a critical review of research, the 
bibliography is rather small. Furthermore, 
the criterion in most reported research was 
Grade Point Average, which is represented 
in the group of articles cited (8). 

In the following discussion each selected 
characteristic of the criterion is commented 
upon in a separate paragraph. The refer- 
ence numbers at the end of each paragraph 
indicate reports containing some evidence 
regarding the presence of the criterion 
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characteristic being discussed. No atter 
was made to evaluate the criterion in tem 
of adequacy. it 
For the purposes of this discussion, a ¢i 
terion is defined as a behavior or con” 
tion which is or can be described in term 
of an ideal and which is a goal. That is Bp, 
criterion is the kind of behavior which® 
considered desirable and toward wh 
one works, An example of this is “job sv 
cess.” In order to get useful informatiighy 
against which to compare a test or Othi@emain 
set of predictive data we need a criteriim 
variable, a criterion instrument, and a sg 
of criterion scores. Results of research calg 
not be interpreted without making a nu 
ber of assumptions (which may be wrom 
unless we know details about the char 


teristics of the three criterion factors. [f° ¥S¢ 


VOlVeS | 
Characteristics of a Criterion Variable p's 


This criterion variable is any variabg 8. A 
that is used for criterion purposes in a spg™™ te. 
cific research and is defined by the My... 
search design. It is obvious that a criteritiiyidity . 
variable defined so pragmatically may @fhere is 
may not be the same as a criterion as d@peevancy 
fined in the previous paragraph. This dif ae 
crepancy is presented to call to the read@figreeme: 
attention the possibility of an error in 4 ye 
research: what is used as the criterid@Veriab 
variable may not really be what he is compte 
cerned about. It should be pointed out hem. 
that the criterion (the ideal or goal) is @hgardins 
termined by the question asked by the Mious stu 
search person. It may also be true th oh if 

ential c 
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ome research consists of correlating scores 
n variables (such as age and values); this 
oes not utilize a criterion as defined here. 
It may be well at this point to emphasize 
hat because of the problem and our pres- 
Bot lack of knowledge, the criterion vari- 
ble in any specific research related to a 
riven problem may be inadequate as 
dged by these standards. The attempt 
2 is to state an ideal (or criterion) for 
®riteria. To be most useful a criterion vari- 
ble will possess the following characteris- 
1. A Criterion Variable Is Definable. By this 
e refer to the obvious (but often neglected) mat- 


et of clear and understandable description of the 
@riterion. It should be defined in such a way that 


rch 


» attem 
in ten 






On, a Gighe concept which is being discussed (the condi- 

or cone” being measured) can be known by any con- 

in temmeume of the research. Acceptable evidence that 
vwmhis standard is met is the description of the vari- 

hat i “y Have (1, 2, 3, 6). 

which#™ 2, A Criterion Variable Is Stable. This concept 

d whidggsan elusive one. By “stability” we mean that the 






“job spmpetformance or behavior or condition with which 
. are concerned is the same from time to time. 
“Whviously how long we can expect a condition to 
nain constant depends upon the variable under 
fmiscussion. But the greatest value of information 
nd a ggmpout a relationship comes when it is relatively 
arch caupenstant. Also, if the criterion condition is highly 
“mustable the problem of measuring it meaning- 
Milly becomes more difficult. Evidence as to sta- 
of the criterion cannot be obtained directly, 
xcept by making the assumption that the instru- 
ment used is perfectly accurate. Such a procedure 
‘Pivolves circular reasoning so it is suggested that 
ariable f'® characteristic of stability is desirable but not 
hecessarily knowable. 
8. A Criterion Variable Is Relevant. By this 
m we mean that accurate measurement of the 
able will yield data pertinent to the problem. 
he problem of relevancy is related to that of 
dity of the instrument, to be discussed later. 
' may @lhere is no way known to the writers whereby 
mn as dapelevancy can be demonstrated other than by re- 
wort to subjective factors; therefore, acceptable 
vidence regarding relevancy consists of expert 
teement and/or logical argument (1, 6). 
4, Measures of the General Population Show 
Variability on the Criterion Variable. The pres- 
e is comece of variability is a basic assumption in studies 
out hem”? ving measurement and probably is always to 
li i found, given adequate instruments. Evidence 
al) is Oregardi ng variability may be obtained from pre- 
y the MWious studies (or, after the fact, from one’s own 
rue thiitudy if he is willing to assume that all other es- 
sential characteristics are present) (3, 6). 
5. The Ultimate-Immediate Nature of the Cri- 
terion Variable Is Known. This characteristic in- 
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volves several definitions. By “ultimate” we mean 
that the condition is the basic variable, not an 
approximation to it. An example is “success as 
a counselor.” Sometimes, however, an interme- : 
diate criterion variable is selected, and for good 
reason. But it is essential that this is known by 
the user of the research in order to permit more 
accurate generalizations to be made. For instance, 
evaluation of a counselor’s perfcrmance while he 
is participating in a “mock interview” is a close 
approximation to the real thing, but is not wae 
us precise information about how he performs in 
interviews with real clients. Sometimes we use 
an immediate criterion (the counselor in training); 
again we need to know the relationship of the 
criterion variable to the ultimate criterion. As 
Robinson has pointed out (8), an immediate cri- 
terion is symptomatic and an approximation. Evi- 
dence regarding the ultimate-immediate nature 
of the criterion is again subjective—logical argu- 
ment and/or expert agreement. 


Characteristics of a Criterion Instrument 


The above factors are related to the cri- 
terion itself. Nothing has been said (except 
in passing) regarding the means of obtain- 
ing data. The criterion instrument is the 
means by which criterion scores are ob- 
tained. This may be a questionnaire, test, 
interview, rating form, or anything else 
used for this purpose. Any time that data 
are obtained a criterion instrument is used. 
The instrument has many characteristics. 

1. A Criterion Instrument Is Valid. Validity 
of a criterion instrument must always be deter- 
mined with reference to the criterion. If the in- 
strument is valid for the purpose for which used, 
we can say “. . . the test is capable of achieving 
certain aims . . .” (14, p. 18). 

Validity of a criterion instrument may be es- 
tablished by either or both of two methods. Since 
the criterion (at least the ultimate criterion) has no 
criterion against which to be compared by meas- 
urement techniques, certain types of validity evi- 
dence are impossible. Referring to the APA rec- 
ommendations we can say that the instrument 
may have either “construct” validity or “content” 
validity. Evidence of the former comes from co- 
efficients of correlation between this measure and 
other measures—we would want it to correlate 
positively with some kinds of measures and nega- 
tively with other measures (selection of desired 
relationships is a subjective matter). Acceptable 
evidence for content validity is agreement of ex- 
perts (6). 

2. A Criterion Instrument Possesses Reliability. 
Reliability is desirable in any measurement tool. 
Here, we say that when an instrument is reliable 
its use permits results of measurement to be as 
stable as is the criterion. There are four kinds 
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of reliability. Three of them are described in the 
APA recommendations (14, pp. 28-33). These and 
the evidence for each are: internal consistency (evi- 
dence by internal analysis data); stability (evidence 
regarding equivalence of test-retest results); and 
equivalence (evidence from correlations between 
scores obtained on two forms of the test). These 
measures all suggest that the performance of the 
examinees is measured accurately (1). 

A fourth kind of reliability is evidenced by 
agreement between two or more raters. Some 
may prefer to think of this as an “inter-observer 
agreement.” From evidence of agreement between 
raters we infer that the criterion variable is meas- 
ured accurately. Evidence is often presented 
(when it is presented) as coefficients of correla- 
tion and sometimes as percentages of agreement. 
The former is better understood and more easily 
interpreted by most people (2,. 6). 

8. A Criterion Instrument Possesses Objectivity. 
Warren defines objectivity as “not dependent up- 
on special bias or judgment of the individual ob- 
server” (12). It is desirable to have complete ob- 
jectivity in an instrument but often this is im- 
possible (as when ratings are used) so we settle 
for the best we can get by carefully describing 
standards and tasks to permit evaluation with a 
minimum of subjectivity. Evidence which is ac- 
ceptable depends upon the kind of instrument—it 
may consist of a description of the instrument or 
(when more than one rater is used) a coefficient 
of agreement on ratings may be used to infer 
objectivity. (1). 

4. A Criterion Instrument Is Free of Bias. Lack 
of bias means that the instrument is free of sys- 
tematic error; that is, the average of the group 
scores is not affected by characteristics of the in- 
strument. This is here distinguished from lack of 
objectivity (“bias”) on the part of the observer. 
In research reports the evidence that we would 
look for with regard to bias would be a description 
of the instrument or reference to sources where 
it is evaluated in this respect. 


Characteristics of Criterion Scores 


After the criterion has been defined and 
an adequate instrument has been selected 
or developed, scores can be obtained. We 
define criterion scores as “information 
about the criterion obtained by applica- 
tion of the criterion instrument.” The cri- 
terion scores should, it is believed, have 
at least two characteristics if they are t 
be useful. 

1. Criterion Scores Should Be Verifiable. If 
verifiability is a quality of the criterion scores we 
can say the “clerical analysis can be repeated with 
the same results.” It will be recognized that this 
characteristic has been called “objectivity” by 
some other writers. This quality is separate from 
any characteristic related to the means of obtain- 
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ing the scores. Here we are concerned 
with the analyzability of the data. Evidence 
this point consists of coefficients of reliability of 
analysis. However, sufficient is known about sok 
ing that generally a description of the scores anf 
method of treatment is sufficient to be accept 
- _ evidence that the scores are verifiable 
(1, 6). 

2. Criterion Scores Are Categorizable. Criterion 
scores are generally intended to order subjects 
along some continuum. In order for the researcher 


that they must be numerical or else descriptions 
which numbers can be assigned sensibly. Evidence 
regarding the factors of categorizability sists 
of descriptions of the scores (the kind and fom 
of the data). This evidence should be supplement 
ed by a description of the process of assigning 
categories where such is not clear from the de 
scription (1). : 


A Model Criterion 


Let us assume that the college has im 
augurated an experimental program of or 
entation for new students and that a por 
tion of the students have participated it 
it. Our problem might be “What is the 
effect of participation in this orientation 
program?” One specific hypothesis might 
be that participants in this program will be 
better satisfied with their programs of 
study than will those not participating, 

The Criterion. The criterion used in this study 
is student satisfaction with his program of studies 
By “student satisfaction” is meant the feeling on 
the part of the student that the courses he ha 
elected, or has been required to take, contribute 
to his goals. For instance, the satisfied student, 
when asked, will say that any course for w 
he has enrolled is related to his purposes. 

It is not known how stable this characteristic 
is. It is the impression of many guidance work 
ers that dissatisfaction is often a persistent att 
tude but Smith and Blank found that the corre 
lation of attitudes measured over a three-week 
period was considerably less than the reliability 
of the instrument. 

In the opinion of the writer and a group @ 
colleagues, data obtained in this study will yield 
information pertinent to the hypothesis. There i 
sufficient variability in the population measured 
to permit meaningful analysis—in a post-revision 
tryout the distribution of scores approached 4 
normal curve with Ku = .271. 

An attempt was made to measure feelings rathet 
than to make inferences from symptomatic be 
havior, with the data consisting of student re 
ports. The criterion must therefore be considered 
“intermediate,” not ultimate. 

The Criterion Instrument. A panel of ten psy- 
chologists examined the instrument and concluded 
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that it probably measured satisfaction, as claimed. 
That reliability was sufficient for this study is 
concluded on the basis of two sets of data. In 
the post-revision tryout a split-half reliability 
(corrected) of .68 was obtained. Data of the 
present study yielded an r of .71. For this com- 


iabl plex dimension of human characteristics an r of 
'B this size is considered substantial. 


The instrument was objective and free of bias. 
It employed a forced-choice technique in which 
twelve statements representing various degrees of 
satisfaction were paired with each other. The 


bm statements had been selected from a pool of 100 


by means of the Thurstone-Chave technique. As 
nearly as could be determined the wording of the 
statements and the directions did not bias the 
scores. 

The Criterion Scores. Choices were indicated 
on standard IBM answer sheets. These were 
scored by hand, using a stencil. Each person’s 
score was equivalent to the number of times that 
he chose the more favorable of the statements 
in each pair. Errors in scoring amounted to less 
than 1 per cent of the sample that was re-scored. 

This model has attempted to identify 
and define characteristics of the criterion 
with which every worker in certain kinds 
of research areas might properly concern 
himself. Except by making inferences, 
many of which may be wrong, the only 


way in which the consumer of research 
can get the information he needs about 
the criterion is by reading reports which 
provide this type of detailed information. 
Received December 18, 1954. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 
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The current column is based on a wide 
sampling of materials, ranging from the 
prediction of success in college to a com- 
prehensive theory of social structure. At- 
tention in particular will be called to the 
Analyses of Therapeutic Interaction, by 
Bordin, et al. (1), to the studies of Percep- 
tual Processes in Psychopathology, report- 
ed by Ittelson, and to the discussion of 
Character and Social Structure, by Gerth 
and Mills (5). 

Before turning to these materials, how- 
ever, let me mention two recently pub- 
lished research reports that have relevance 
for the counseling psychologist. One is 
called Children’s Social Values (4) and the 
other, What Do Nurses Think of Their Pro- 
fessionP (2). They illustrate different 
kinds of research strategy, the latter fall- 
ing in the category of “fact-finding” by the 
invited expert consultant, and the former, 
in the category of “action research” by the 
consultant who seeks to change his status 
as invited “expert” to that of trusted friend 
and fellow participant in establishing and 
maintaining conditions of collaborative in- 
quiry. 

As an example of how tc conduct re- 
search within a social structure, Foshay 
and Wann’s Children’s Social Values (4) 
has much to commend it. In the first place, 
the book itself is clearly written and well 
organized. It is a model of simple, straight- 
forward, and honest reporting. The adjec- 
tive “honest” is used because the authors 
are modest in their claims and nondefen- 
sive in viewing the shortcomings as well 
as the strengths of their research accom- 
plishment. By contrast to much that is 
written by contemporary “professional” 
workers, this book can be read with profit 
by a wide audience, including the very 
children, in the Springfield, Missouri, 
schools who were the objects of study. 
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In the second place, Children’s Soc 
Values clearly documents the devices } 
which the invited consultants were 
to establish relations of trust, understan ) 
ing, and shared responsibility among chil Igo 
dren, teachers, and administrators in ; his ass 
Springfield schools, Because all partiag? 


¥ ihe 


pants ‘were encouraged and permitted t e ; 
share in the process of planning and it a 


jus atic 


plementing research inquiry, the reader i 
left with the strong impression that t 
results of this study will be used in Sprin 
field. This kind of sponsored “lay researel 
can be employed to good advantage by th | 
counseling psychologist, whether in an edt Pons | 
cational, a mental hospital, or a rehab te co 
tion center setting, to encourage persoii et 
within it to listen to each other, and to set on 
sitize them gradually to the desirability A 1954. 
answering specified questions through for Be, 
mal research inquiry. i 
By contrast, What Do Nurses Think ‘ 
Their Profession? is an example of directed 
inquiry. Using “custom-built” (10, p. rt) 
questionnaires, Bullock (2) was able 
gather data on “occupational role and fune 
tion as related to job satisfaction among 
registered nurses.” The study was author 
ized and invited by the Ohio State Nurses 
Association. Bullock found that such fac 
tors as leader behavior, work-group at- 
justment, and personal aspirations welt 
closely related and, in turn, highly asse 
ciated with job satisfaction. Significant 
association between the latter variable aad 
the nurse’s own assessment of nurses and 
nursing, and her impression of public opin- 
ion toward her profession, were also found. 
One notes a sliding scale of job satisfaction 
among nursing groups, “doctors’ n 
being highest and “hospital nurses” lowest. 
The sampling was extensive, and my grape 
vine has informed me that co-operation 
was excellent. For these reasons, becausé 
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‘Bhe specific questionnaires appear to have 

‘Been carefully constructed, and because 

Bhe results were painstakingly analyzed, 

» study warrants scrutinizing by coun- 

Beling psychologists for purposes of voca- 

29 Bional counseling and of understanding 
Ns SOC 
levices } 
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fellow-professionals with whom they must 
work closely, especially in the hospital. 
Moreover, it exemplifies research questions 
and procedures that can be used with 
varied work groups and in varied social 
settings. 
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I got to wondering what Ed Bordin and 
is associates were doing up at Michigan, 
icularly when I read the announce- 


” Over the fifteen-year 
eriod of our acquaintance, Ed has never 
eased to amaze me by his idea-productiv- 
ity. Unlike many idea-productive people, 
however, he knows how to answer ques- 
tions as well as ask them. It only took 
.Bseveral months of persistent nagging to 
“Aclicit from him a dittoed report, sum- 
marizing the therapy interaction research 
from September 1, 1952, to February %4, 
1954. Bordin, Dittman, and Raush (1) are 
the principle investigators. 

This work should be of great interest to 
workers who have been conducting exten- 
sive research on interview process and out- 
comes. Much of the research effort to date 
seems to have been devoted to the prob- 
lem of instrumentation, in which relevant 
variables in the interview are being de- 
fined, scaled, and pretested. Without mean- 
ing to take credit from others who have 
been concerned with the problem of thera- 
py interaction analysis, I should like to 
point up the fine example here of atten- 
tion to “the process of psychotherapy in 
terms of hypotheses developed from cur- 
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Approximately a year and a half ago, a 
research project in Perceptual Changes in 
Psychopathology was initiated at the East 
Orange Veterans Administratio- Hospital. 
Several general features of this project are 
of interest to those concerned broadly with 
research in this area as well as to those 


rent theories of personality and psycho- 
therapy” and to the secondary, but prior, 
task of exploring “various issues of experi- 
mental method as they relate to research 
in this field” (p. $). 

Let the investigators summarize in their 
own words: 


With regard to the interaction of patient and 
therapist the major findings are: (a) Adequacy of 
the therapist’s behavior decreases when the patient 
is dealing with problems that touch on the thera- 
pist’s own conflicts. (b) Therapist’s reports of inter- 
views are distorted in terms of therapist conflicts. 
(c) Experienced therapists are less defensive and 
more attentive to patient activity than are inex- 
perienced therapists, though the form of defensive 
behavior does not differ between the two groups. 
(d) Patient anxiety is positively related to the ex- 
tent to which therapist behavior is ambiguous. 

In the area of measurement problems we have 
found: (a) Ratings of certain therapy dimensions 
vary with the amount of the interview to be evalu- 
ated. (b) Ratings vary with the amount of informa- 
tion available to the rater. (c) Rater’s perception 
of the therapist’s experience or of the time spent 
by the patient in treatment do not affect their 
evaluations (1, pp. 1-2). 





Last Spring, Joe Shoben told me about 
some interesting research in a mental hos- 
pital, and his research colleague, Dr. Wil- 
liam Ittelson, was kind enough to supply 
the following progress report: 


Perceptual Processes in Psychopathology: 
A Report on the East Orange Research Project 


more directly involved with perceptual re- 
search itself. 


The Setting of the Project 


The East Orange Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital is a general medical and sur- 
gical hospital, including a section of neu- 
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rology and psychiatry. The clinical psy- 
chiatric population consists entirely of ac- 
tive treatment patients of all types. Every 
form of modern therapy is used including 
individual and group psychotherapy, in 
which psychologists participate as psychi- 
atric collaborators. Both counseling and 
clinical psychology are represented among 
the hospital’s services, with each charged 
with both service and training responsi- 
bilities. There are no formal research posi- 
tions on the psychology staffs, although 
as part of their training a number of 
trainees are expected to complete the re- 
search for their dissertations during their 
stay at the hospital. In addition, the ser- 
vices of a research consultant are available, 
as well as those of a number of consultants 
in various specialties of clinical psychology 
and psychiatry. 

The hospital, formally deuicated two 
years ago, offers up-to-the-minute physical 
facilities and, more important, provides an 
atmosphere of eager interest in research 
in all areas of medical science. This in- 
terest is expressed at the highest levels of 
VA administration, through the provision 
of tangible funds and less tangible but 
equally important interest and support, 
and at the highest levels of hospital ad- 
ministration, where both the manager and 
the chief of professional services have pro- 
vided enthusiasm, co-operation, and sup- 
port. 

The net result has been a fully equipped 
perception research laboratory with ample 
operating funds, a staff whose research in- 
terests are recognized and encouraged, 
and an atmosphere of interest and co- 
operation on the part of the entire hospital 
organization. There is, however, no formal 
research organization as such, although the 
subsidiary duties of one of the regular 
clinical psychology staff members consist 
of general administrative cognizance of the 
research activities. 


The Structure of the Project 


It was in this favorable environment that 
it was decided to establish a iong-term, 
large-scale research project. After consid- 
erable discussion among all interested 
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administrative personnel, an approat 


evolved which, in retrospect, can be la 
beled a philosophy of “freedom withij 


shared by all concerned. First, it wa 
felt that research which is dictated to 4 
subordinate by a superior (unless tk» «ab 
ordinate is specifically hired for tha: sup 


pose) may resound to the fame of thepi 


superior but is deleterious to the sel 
esteem and professional development @ 
the subordinate, and in this sense is bad 
This, coupled with a belief that fruithil 
research in untried areas most frequenth 
results from an alert investigator's diligent 
ly following his own interests wherever 
they may draw him, led to a geneml 


This 


view that a high degree of structure isping at | 
undesirable in a research project of this seling 
sort. On the other hand, it was equallypoutside 


strongly felt that to allow each individual 


field o 


staff member complete freedom to pursue work v 
his every transient interest would resulf§/sling 
in an over-all research product whichpboth t 


would be chaotic, fragmentary, and ip 
coherent, and which would not represent 
the best possible utilization of the avaik 
able facilities. It was, therefore, decided 
to provide a certain degree of structuring 
in terms of theoretical orientation, sub 
ject matter, and experimental apparatus. 
Within this definite but loose structure, 
each individual is permitted complete free 
dom to develop his own particular inter 
ests. The theoretical orientation is that 


some w 
bring 


which has come to be labeled “Transac §! 


tional Psychology”; the subject matter is 
perceptual processes as related to psych? 


pathology; and the apparatus consists of 


the Ames demonstrations in perception. 

Transactional Psychology is a broad sy 
tematic approach to psychological theory 
which has grown out of studies principally 


concerned with visual perception. Its hasie 


tenet holds that, “Neither a perception nor 
an object-as-perceived exists independent 
of the total life situation of which both 
perception and object are a part. It is 
meaningless to speak of either as existing 
apart from the situation in which it is en 
countered. The word transaction is used 
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appro‘ 
n be kiiransaction carries the double implication 
1 withigg(a) that all parts of the situation enter 

giiinto it as active participants, and (b) that 


ey owe their very existence as encount- 
vgmered in the situation to this fact of active 

sparticipation and do not appear as already 
tk. -qhifexisting entities merely interacting with 
vasgeach other without affecting their own 

eidentity” (7, p. 8). Within this context, 
jigperceiving has been defined as “that part 
ment gipof the process of living by which each 


itfilpof view, creates for himself the world 
equentlpwithin which he has his life's experiences 
diligentgand through which he strives to gain his 
vhereverpsatisfactions” (7, p. 5). 
generat This theoretical view was chosen as be- 
cture isfing at once congenial to clinical and coun- 
of thisseling psychole ists, yet stemming froin 
equally outside the confines of their immediate 
dividualffield of specialization. It offers a frame- 
) pursue work within which the clinical and coun- 
J result§sling psychologist have an opportunity 
- whichBboth to expand their own horizons in a 
and ip-gsomewhat new direction as well as to 
; bring their own special knowledge and 
experience to bear on evaluating and re- 
fining a theory which comes from outside 
their own province, yet purports to have 
n, something of value to say to them. 

The general subject matter of percep- 
tual processes in psychopathology repre- 
sents an obvious area of overlap between 
the emphasis in Transactional Psychology 
on perceptual processes and the clinician’s 


with the fact that perception generally 
lepresents an area of growing and basic 
interest to clinicians and personality the- 
sption, | ists, made the choice of this subject a 
compelling one. The underlying assump- 
tion which is made in most of the research 
carried out under this project is that much 
f not all of psychopathology can be con- 
teptualized as distortions of either per- 
teptual content or of perceptual processes, 
aid that the course of psychotherapy can 
be conceptualized as a course of percep- 
sxisting 4 ual change. 

The use of the Ames demonstrations in 
perception (6) follows as an almost neces- 
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sary result of the above decisions, since 


much of the experimental work of Trans- 
actional Psychology has centered about 
these pieces of apparatus. Lending equal 
weight in favor of their use is the fact 
that they have already been successfully 
utilized in a variety of experiments with 
implications for clinical and counseling 
psychology. Some of these experiments 
have been summarized by Kilpatrick (8) 
under the general headings of stress ex- 
periments, selective perceptual distortion, 
and perceptual learning. The Ames demon- 
strations, suitably modified for specific ex- 
perimental applications, are both crucial 
to Transactional theory and of proved 
value in studying the problems of clinical 
interest. 


Research in Progress 


No attempt at a complete description, 
or even listing, of all the individual studies, 
completed or currently in process, will be 
made here; but rather a brief over-all view 
of the different types of studies will be 
presented. 

Broadly speaking, the studies under the 
project on perceptual processes in psycho- 
pathology fall into three major groups, (a) 
a long-term study involving the entire 
staff, (b) co-operative studies involving a 
number of staff members, and (c) Ph.D. 
dissertations by trainees. 

The long-term study which has been 
initiated is entitled Perceptual fluidity 
and Psychotherapeutic Prognosis. Follow- 
ing the basic assumption stated above that 
psychopathology and psychotherapy can 
fruitfully be conceptualized in perceptual 
terms, it is hypothesized broadly that the 
way a patient changes his perceptions will 
be related to his capacity to benefit from 
psychotherapy. Sub-hypotheses involve a 
number of different kinds of changes, both 
in perceptual content and in perceptual 
processes, and their relationship to vari- 
ous kinds of therapy and diagnostic cate- 
gories. The outline of this study provides 
for routine administration to all patients 
of a number of perceptual tests measur- 
ing a wide variety of perceptual changes, 
with provision for regular follow-ups both 
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within the hospital and after discharge us- 
ing a variety of criteria of psychothera- 
peutic progress. 

Group projects involving a number of 
staff members make it possible to investi- 
gate problems which are beyond the scope 
of a single person either because of the 
intrinsic nature of the problem or because 
of its magnitude. An example of the for- 
mer is a preliminary study, already com- 
pleted, of interpersonal perceptions of 
members of a therapy group, which in- 
volved the co-operative effort of the two 
co-therapists of the group and a third staff 
member who was necessarily unknown to 
the group members. An example of a study 
whose magnitude requires the joint effort 
of several investigators is one now under 
way on the effect of verbalization on the 
perception of projective material. 

Research for Ph.D. dissertations Fy the 
VA trainees constitutes the third major 
category of studies in progress. Here, every 
effort is made to encourage the student 
to develop his own research interests, both 
in terms of theory and experimentation. 
The atmosphere of encouragement of re- 
search which prevails at the East Orange 
hospital seems to generate an enthusiasm 
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for research on the part of many of t 
trainees which converts what many of the 
had feared as a hazardous and difficul 
part of their. training into a rewarding ap 
interesting experience. Complete co-oper 
tion with the training university with whiag, 
the student is affiliated is maintained 
all times, and the university, of cours 
retains full authority over its students’ the 
ses. An impression of the range of int 
ests which the trainees pursue can } 
gained from the titles of a few of the di 
sertations completed or in process: “Pe 
sonality Orientation and Size-Distance Pe 
ception,” “Interpersonal Processes in a P 
ceptual Conflict Situation,” “Recognitit 
of Self Products.” id 


William H. Ittelson 
Princeton University 
Research Consultant to the Project 





The next paper is an instance of me 
ured interest change in a hospitalized pe 
tient. It is hoped that Foley’s case report 
will stimulate research on interest chang 
among patients in hospitals and rehabil- 
tation centers. 


Adjustment Through Interest Changes 


In his review of recent counseling re- 
search, Dressel notes “a proliferation of 
occupational interest profiles associated 
with articles purporting to demonstrate the 
permanency of individual interest patterns” 
(3). Much of the apparent permanency 
seems to be an artifact of statistical re- 
porting which emphasizes central tenden- 
cies in groups rather than individual vari- 
ation within a group. 

Dressel suggests that “there is apparent- 
ly some conflict between the concept of 
permanency and a concept which suggests 
that interests may change if new experi- 
ences are available.” However, the pres- 
ence of individual variation does not ne- 
gate group tendencies. Change related to 
experience is an explanation of the indi- 
vidual variation. 


Nevertheless, the preponderance of 1 
search publication dealing with central ter 
dencies does lead to a distinct danger 
overlooking possibilities of change. The 
concept of changes in interests related t0 
experience needs emphasis, particularly 
among counselors dealing with individual 
adjustment problems. 

Perhaps psychological literature has neg 
lected case studies which relate test pat 
tern changes to experieuce of the examines, 
Could counselors profit by circulation ¢ 
case material similar to the two selected 
cases which follow? 

-Case 1. C.F., a 19-year-old, white, unmarried 
male was admitted to the hospital with a 
nosis of pulmonary tuberculosis in March 195 
He was a high school graduate whose only wot 
history had been a few months as a logger dut 
ing the summer seasons. He was intelligent, # 
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‘t>1.96-5% level of confidence 
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indicated by a superior score on the AGCT. His 
physical build could be described as thin, slight, 
of average height. 

The medical staff felt that avoidance of ardu- 
ous physical exertion and acquisition of a seden- 
tary occupational skill was highly important in 
this patient’s rehabilitation plan. 

The patient himself displayed a strong identi- 
fication with woodsmen, loggers, aviators, me- 
chanical and manual tradesmen. He rejected any 
concept of himself as an “indoor” man or seden- 
tary worker, typified in his perception by office 
work and white-collar occupations. These feelings 
are reflected in his first Kuder profile (October, 
1958) with its high mechanical and low compu- 
tational, literary, and clerical scores. The above- 
average artistic score may have been related to 
his current hobby of building rather delicate 
model airplanes, or it may be an example of 
maladjustment manifested in a high score in a 

y area. 

He was passively but rather stubbornly resist- 
ant to a change of interests or aspirations, despite 
the clear-cut medical recommendations. During 
the next several months a conscious effort was 
made to influence the patient toward vocational 
goals consistent with medical recommendations. 
Outside influences (family and friends), psycho- 
logical counseling, and medical advice were 
utilized. After five months (April 1954) a Kuder 
profile showed a significant drop in mechanical 
interest, and a rise in computational, persuasive, 
and clerical scores. The patient took up typing 
in the educational therapy department when he 

e ambulant, and he subsequently entered 
a posthospital rehabilitation training course of a 
cal nature. 

Case 2. D.S., a 20-year-old, unmarried, white 
male, was transferred from a military hospital to 
a Veterans Administration hospital in August 1954 
for continuation of treatment for tuberculosis. He 
was a high school graduate with no significant 
work history. He was confused and concerned 
about his future and had no plans. He was 
teferred for vocational counseling early in rehabili- 
tation planning. 


Among other tests, he had a Kuder at the be- 
ginning of counseling and one at the conclusion 
of it, thirty days later. The most prominent scores 
on the first profile are the very low ones in com- 
putational, clerical, and literary areas, and very 
high on artistic and musical scales. These scores 
are negatively related to his military work assign- 
ment, which was clerical and computational in 
nature, and to his high school experience, which 
emphasized a commercial course and athletic rath- 
er than fine arts activities. Antagonistic attitudes 
toward military experience, accentuated by the 
emotional blow of contracting tuberculosis in ser- 
vice, could account for the low scores on clerical 
and computational scales. Emotional confusion can 
account for a drift toward the high fine arts 
scores, which have been described as fantasy- 
type interests. 

The patient’s counseling experience dealt with 
his strong negative feelings toward his service 
experiences as well as his needs for the security of 
a workable future plan. The subsequent Fuder pro- 
file showed a very significant rise in all three low 
scores and a significant drop in the high ones. 
In addition, there was a sharp rise in the scien- 
tific area score, which reflects his choice of a 
future plan: the study of pharmacy, beginning 
in January 1955. Other data indicate that the 
plan is sound. 


These summaries ignore largely the data 
other than interest scores. Their purpose 
here is to illustrate and emphasize Dres- 
sel’s point that the assumption of interest 
profile permanency may often lead to in- 
effective counseling by causing counselors 
to overlook the possibility of adjustment 
through change. 


A. W. Foley 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Walla Walla, Washington 
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The last article, on the prediction of 
college achievement, should be useful to 
teachers of “research methods” courses, be- 
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cause of the many questions it raises. It 
is submitted without comment for review 
by the reader. 


Use of the MMPI to Predict College Achievement 


The original focus of attack on the prob- 
lem of predicting school achievement at 
any level was on the measurement of abili- 
ty. As research accumulated it became ap- 
parent that a certain mild success was 
being achieved but that an enormous 
amount of variability was still to be ac- 
counted for. Two explanations and avenues 
for investigation then existed. The first 
possibility was and is that measuring in- 
struments of ability are inadequate and 
that improvement in the measuring devices 
would bring a higher level of predictive 
efficiency. A second possibility was that 
ability actually only accounted for a small 
percentage of the variability, and other 
human attributes must be accounted for 
to improve prediction. That line of thought 
led to research on measurement of factors 
other than ability. This is a report concern- 
ing an investigation of one of the many 
possibilities suggested by that train of 
thought. 


The Problem 


Based on the assumption that nonability 
factors play an important factor in deter- 
mining college achievement, the problem 
became one of selection and validation of 
an instrument for measuring such factors. 
The study reported on here used the 
MMPI for investigation for several reasons. 
A very practical reason existed in. that 
every male freshman entering North Da- 
kota Agricultural College in the spring 
quarter, 1954, (N = 82) had taken the in- 
ventory. In addition all incoming freshmen 
in the fall of 1954 would take it and this 
would give an excellent opportunity for 


cross-validation of any preliminary find- 
ings. Other reasons for selecting the 
MMPI for study were the extensiveness of 
the self-report by each individual and the 
accumulated research indicating it was 
probably the best self-report inventory in 
use at present. 

Two possibilities for study were readily 
apparent. The first was a simple correla- 
tional study of MMPI scales with grade 
point indexes achieved. The second possi- 
bility was one of an item analysis to deter- 
mine which items, if any, would discrimi- 
nate between high and low achievers. The 
first line of attack was followed in this ini- 
tial study. Thus the hypothesis tested was 
that scores achieved on various scales of 
the MMPI were related to later achieve- 
ment in college. Grades received was the 
criterion used for judging college achieve- 
ment, with an understanding of the possi- 
bilities for error introduced by such a cri- 
terion. 


Procedure and Results 


Thirty-two male freshmen had _ entered 
school in the spring quarter 1954 and each 
had taken the MMPI and. the ACE. Raw 
scores on the ACE and ten scales of the 
MMPI (K, Hs, D, Hy, Pd, Mf, Pa, Pt, Sc, 
Ma) were tabulated for each. At the end 
of the quarter the grade point index for 
each student was computed. Pearson prod- 
uct-moment correlations were run between 
each variable and the grade point index; 
t ratios were computed for those correla- 
tions which appeared high enough to jus- 
tify it. 


_ Correlation Between Spring Quarter Grades of 82 Freshmen and Their 
ACE & MMPI Scores 


ACE K Hs D Hy 


Pd Mf Pa Pt Sc Ma 





84 36 —.39 .04 


—.20 


—.67 09 21. —82 —33  —58 





t ratios 5.21 2.16 


2.38 Ais om 


4.91 Bi it 1.86 1.91 8.92 





‘t > 196-5% level of confidence 
t >2.58-1% level of confidence 
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Research Notes 


The ACE, Pd, and Ma scores correlated 
with grades at better than the 1, per:cent 
confidence level. The K and Hs scores 
were significant at better than the 5 per 
cent confidence level. 

One striking fact was noted at. once, Due 
probably to the small size of the sample 
the ability measurement was accounting 
for much more of the predictive variability 
than would normally be expected, This of 
course cut down the possibility that the 
MMPI scores were being influenced by 
ability. To test this possibility correlations 
were run betw’ 2n the ACE scores and the 
MMPI scores which seemed to be good 
predictors. 


K Hs Pd Ma 
ACE +.48 —.09 —,67 +.18 


This analysis brought out that K and Pd 
were as closely related to ability scores as 
they were to achievement. While it was 
interesting to discover that a higher intel- 
ligence was accompanied by a tendency 
to depress the Pd score and elevate the K 
score such results tended to eliminate the 
usefulness of those scales as determiners 
of nonintellectual factors. The Hs and Ma 
scores were however shown to be relatively 
unaffected by the ability rating. A multiple 
correlation between grades and Ma-ACE 
yielded the astounding r = .97. This, of 
course, is beyond all hope of duplicating 
on larger samples due to the unnaturally 
high initial correlation between grades 
and ACE (r = .84). It did, however, dem- 
onstrate that the Ma score was contributing 
a unique factor to the predictive equation. 
Further calculations involving all factors 
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(Hs, Ma, ACE, and grades) were not made 
because the r’s were abnorinally high and 
would need cross-validation on a larger 
sample. 


Conclusions 


Sufficient evidence was accumulated to 
justify the following conclusions: 

1. Four scales of the MMPI (K, Pd, Ma, 
Hs) were found to be valid 5 per cent con- 
fidence level or better) predictors of aca- 
demic achievement. On all scales except 
K the relationship was negative. 

2. Two of the scales (Pd and K) which 
were found to be valid predictors of grades 
were related to ability in the same manner 
and thus seemed to be measuring some- 
what the same factor as the ACE. 

8. Two scales (Hs and Ma were rela- 
tively unrelated to the ACE and seemed to 
be measuring a unique factor. Improved 
predictive efficiency was obtained by using 
Ma in a prediction equation with ACE 
scores. 

4, The number of negative correlations 
between grades and MMPI scores would 
tend to substantiate the assumption that 
good adjustment is important to college 
achievement. 

5. The positive findings justify more 
extensive research using the MMPI on 
larger groups of students. 

6. The positive findings using scale 
scores would justify undertaking an item 
analysis in an attempt to discover group- 
ings of items not now employed. 


Herbert R. Hackett 
North Dakota Agricultural College 





Finally, I should like to refer colleagues 
to Gerth and Mills (5), Character and So- 
cial Structure. As Hahn and MacLean 
point out in their forthcoming book on 
Counseling Psychology, the counseling psy- 
chologist needs to take into account the 
client’s “surround.” Whether in daily prac- 
tice or in research inquiry, there needs to 
be awareness of the everyday world in 
which the client lives. A theory of social 
structure that helps to explain the actions 


of persons within it can be very helpful 
here. In the recent report on the Mental 
Hospital (9), for example, we learn that 
patients and workers in the hospital seem 
to have widely different sets of expecta- 
tions and that these relate to communica- 
tion foul-ups between patients and work- 
ers and among worker groups. As a frame 
of reference for viewing the hospitalized 
patient, the student in a college or uni- 
versity, or the adult client in his communi- 
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ty, the theory of Gerth and Mills provides 
excellent reading. Be prepared for some 
distress at the authors’ naive view of con- 
temporary psychological theory, but swal- 
low these feelings and go on with the book. 
Briefly, social structure is seen as consti- 
tuted by institutional orders, such as politi- 
cal, military, economic, religious, and kin- 
ship. Each institution, in turn, is seen to 
be constituted by “spheres” of social con- 
duct, namely technology, symbols, status, 
and education. The person is linked to so- 
cial structure by his roles in the various 
institutional orders. Role-taking, itself, is 
seen to be a function of the motives as- 
cribed to the person by “significant” or 
“authoritative others” (after Sullivan). In 
this way, the person’s career may be 
viewed as a sequence of significant others, 
and his position, as his current circle of 
significant others. A public “premium” is 
put upon some of the motives ascribed to 
the person, while other motives may be 
publicly disapproved. 

By this time, I hope you are angry or 
enthusiastic enough to take a good look at 
this volume, if you have not done so al- 
ready. Justice cannot be done to it in a 
brief review; it merits direct investigation. 


10. 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
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To the Editor: 

In the last issue of this journal Calvin 
(1) made some well-meaning but essen- 
tially meaningless criticisms of “misuses of 
the experimental method.” Just why I re- 
gard those criticisms as meaningless I will 
now try to state. Calvin apparently bases 
his general position on the statement that 
“the control group is exactly like the ex- 
perimental except for exposure to the EF” 
(experimental factor) and implies that all 
beginners are taught this precept. In a 
general sense this is true, but taken liter- 
ally this is nonsense. Any scientist knows 
that no control group is ever exactly the 
same as the experimental group. Does 
Calvin mean that the subjects in control 
groups should have exactly the same ge- 
netic composition, height, weight, skin 
pigmentation, and personal histories as 
those in the experimental groups? I take 
it for granted that he does not because 
he states that the crucial variables to be 
controlled are psychological status, per- 
sonality structure, or motivation for thera- 
py, thereby implying that relevant vari- 
ables are the variables to be controlled. 
Presumably, he thinks that the most rele- 
vant variables are those he mentioned. If 
so, I would appreciate a citation of ex- 
perimental studies of the caliber he re- 
quires in his paper, showing that these 
are the crucial variables to control in as- 
sessing the results of psychotherapy. If he 
cannot do this he is merely expressing a 
personal bias, a bias which he shares with 
Grummon. 

The fact that two writers share the same 
bias is interesting but is hardly illuminat- 
ing. The basic point here is that in an 
area in which experimental research is 
rare or nonexistent the investigators usually 
must depend upon.experience rather than 
upon scientific knowledge in selecting vari- 


the Editor 


ables to control. That Calvin would choose 
other control variables (possibly better 
ones) is interesting but not scientifically 
meaningful. 

Calvin also assumes that the control 
group should have the same level of ad- 
justment as the experimental group. As 
far as I can see this should be necessary 
only on the assumption that subjects be- 
low a given level of adjustment will change 
this level of adjustment without the inter- 
vention of psychotherapy and that those 
who are above a given level will not 
change. Once more it is my opinion that 
any such assumptions are gratuitous un- 
less supporieid by scientific evidence. Be- 
ing unacquainted with such evidence, I 
would like to have Dr. Calvin enlighten 
me. Furthermore, even if initial adjust- 
ment level is an important variable to con- 
trol, it is not necessary to require that 
initial adjustment level be the same for 
both groups. Instead of relying on an in- 
troductory text like Garrett’s it might be 
better for Dr. Calvin to consult more ad- 
vanced works on experimentation such as 
Johnson and Neyman (8) or Peters and 
Van Voorhis (4, p. 468). 

With regard to his comments on “getting 
well as a function of the passage of time,” 
it is obviously true that “getting well” is 
necessarily a function of time. The time 
he refers to is certainly time in therapy 
since the “own controls” did not “get well” 
during the wait period. Therefore, the 
getting well is, as far as the results go, 
“a function of time in therapy” and not 
just a function of time. It is also well to 
remember that change was very small dur- 
ing the follow-up period so that the “get- 
ting well as a function of the passage of 
time” can be restricted to the time in 
therapy. Incidentally, I take it that Dr. 
Calvin is not so naive as to hold that time 
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is a causal agent, that time passage itself 
brings about a “getting well” even in cases 
of so called spontaneous remission. 

With respect to his criticism that occa- 
sionally reassignment was made from the 
own-control or wait group to the nonwait 
group of subjects, one can only agree with 
Calvin. That ‘this was done occasionally 
seems to me not to be as serious as it 
obviously seems to him. Certainly, how- 
ever, such a deviation leaves room for 
both of us to exercise our differences of 
opinion. 

One point should be made with regard 
to Calvin’s statement that he “does not 
believe that studies such as Dymond’s aid 
the cause of the psychological therapist.” 
He is, of course, entitled to his opinion. 
However, Dymond in her paper was dis- 
cussing an adjustment score for Q-sorts 
and using comparative data to establish 
the validity of the adjustment score rather 
than to evaluate change due to psycho- 
therapy. Since Calvin admits that the ex- 
perimental group did change its level of 
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adjustment, the adjustment score, it would 
appear, is related to adjustment level. This 
is what Dymond was trying to establish. 
It seems a bit unfair to her to criticize 
her for not aiding the cause of psycho- 
logical therapists when her purpose in this 
study was to relate her “adjustment score” 
to adjustment level of the subjects. 


John M. Butler 
University of Chicago 
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To the Editor: 

Upon reading the “Editorial Comment” 
in the Winter, 1954, issue of this Journal, 
I was dismayed at the uncritical announce- 
ment of the American Board for Psycholog- 
ical Services of the APA. The enthusiasm 
of the editor as a member of APA com- 
mittees which, over a period of five years, 
had planned for the construction and pub- 
lication of a Directory of Psychological 
Service Centers is understandable inasmuch 
as the stated purpose of the Board is “to 
serve the public welfare.” However, since 
the editor is also a Trustee of the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology, it is disturbing to find that he is 
either unaware or uncritical of the extreme- 
ly loose and ambiguous statement of the 
new Board’s proposed functions (American 
Psychologist, November, 1954), particular- 
ly since this statement clearly implies the 
possibility of overlap if not competition 


between ABEPP and the Board for Psy- 
chological Services. 

The problem arises from the stated in- 
tent of the new Board for Psychological 
Services not simply to provide lists of agen- 
cies which meet certain criteria but in ad- 
dition to determine qualification of indi- 
viduals who apply for professional listing 
and “to issue certificates in witness there- 
of.” 

The ambiguity of Kohn’s statement con- 
cerning the functioning of the Board, par- 
ticularly with respect to the certification 
of individuals, is difficult to understand in 
view of the clarity and specificity of the 
considerations and recommendations re- 
ported by the APA committees which de- 
veloped the plans culminating in this 
Board. The ad hoc committee on a Direc- 
tory of Psychological Service Centers un- 
der the chairmanship of John Darley 
favored the establishment of a “separately 
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incorporated board, somewhat after the 
model of ABEPP, which will, with the as- 
sistance of state psychological associations, 
get about the job of certifying to the public 
which agencies, in the eyes of psycholo- 
gists, are adequately equipped to render 
assistance with personal emotional prob- 
lems” (American Psychologist, November, 
1953, page 641 and pages 682-685). 

This committee obtained approval of the 
directory plan by the Conference of State 
Psychological Associations and in its re- 
port clearly indicated that the difficult task 
of evaluation of agencies would best be 
accomplished by the respective state asso- 
ciations. The emphasis of this committee’s 
report was definitely on criteria for evalu- 
ation of agencies. Provision for the list- 
ing of individuals in private practice was 
made, however, with specification that in 
addition to meeting all the criteria for 
agency listing, individuals seeking listings 
as individuals should hold ABEPP diplo- 
mas in clinical psychology or counseling 
and guidance! 


In Kohn’s statement outlining the func- 
tions of the American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services, no mention is made that 
the state associations are to have any part 
in the job of evaluating agencies and no 
indication is given that an ABEPP diplo- 
ma will be required of individuals seek- 
ing listing as individuals. It is very obvi- 
ous that the American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services could operate in such a 
way as to circumvent and undermine the 
values and purposes of ABEPP if it pro- 
vides certification of individuals without 
requiring ABEPP diplomas of these indi- 
viduals. It is highly questionable whether 
the welfare of the public would be served 
by the independent listing and certification 
of individual psychologists by a board 
which was conceived by the APA original- 
ly, and authorized basically, to provide a 
listing of qualified agencies. 


William Schofield 
University of Minnesota 





From the Editor: 


With the consent and even the encour- 
agement of the writer of the above letter I 
would like to comment that the editorial 
referred to was based upon somewhat more 
information than was contained in the 
American Psychologist statement. It is clear 
to both the new Board and ABEPP, I be- 
lieve, that the ABEPP will continue to 
function as the APA agency for certifying 
the professional competence of individuals 
while the ABPS will certify that the agency 
is practicing at a professional level. When 
an agency consists of only one person, 
ABPS is concerned with his professional 
setting and the procedures that he uses and 
not with the psychologist as a person. Fur- 
thermore the personnel and practices of the 
agency will be re-evaluated biennially by 
this Board. 

The difficult period of the “grandfather 
clause” involves some knotty problems of 


coordination, partly because of the gap be- 
tween the expiration of this clause for 
ABEPP in 1949 and for ABPS in 1956. The 
important point is that both Boards are 
aware of these problems and are consider- 
ing solutions. This is why I am not as ap- 
prehensive as perhaps Dr. Schofield is 
justified in being from reading the brief 
statement in the American Psychologist. 

It was also unfortunate that this same 
statement did not make clear the very sig- 
nificant role that the State Associations 
play in the operation of this new service. 
They are all-important. ABPS knows this 
fully and has been in extensive corre- 
spondence with the State Associations but 
this relationship might well have been de- . 
scribed in the announcement. Perhaps we 
are merely expecting too much of a first 
statement from a board which is in the 
throes of organization —CGW 
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Paul E. Meehl, Clinical vs. Statistical Pre- 
diction. Minneapolis, Minn.: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 149 + x. 
$3.00+- 


The specter of the issue of clinical vs. statistical 
prediction continually lurks in the minds of most 
of us. Those who wish to do battle with this 
issue will find Professor Meehl’s treatise helpful; 
it gives form and substance to an ordinarily amor- 
phous problem. This book clearly delineates the 
processes of actuarial and clinical prediction and 
painstakingly summarizes and analyzes available 
empirical evidence regarding the relative effi- 
ciency of these two methods of prediction. The 
unfavorable position which the clinical process 
occupies in this review of the evidence ought to 
cause clinical and counseling psychologists to be 
less certain of the efficiency of their predictions. 

The resolution of the issue of clinical vs. statis- 
tical prediction is of great importance. How a 
‘psychologist stands on this issue affects the way 
he practices, the way he distributes his time in 
his practice, the way he resolves disagreements 
‘between actuarial and clinical predictions, his 
professional relationships, and his research. 

This book is about only the predictive aspects 
.of the clinician’s and statistician’s jobs. The author 
explicitly and rightfully excludes from consider- 
ation the psychotherapeutic aspects of the clini- 
cian’s job and what he calls the structural (or 
analytical) aspect of the statistician’s job. 

Professor Meehl’s explication of the issue pro- 
«ceeds from the following definitions: 

(1) On the basis of objective facts (e.g., test 
‘scores or behavior ratings) or subjective judgments 
gained from interviews we classify the subject. 
We then enter a table which gives the actuarial 
frequencies of various sorts for persons belonging 
to the class. “The mechanical combining of in- 
formation for classification purposes, and the re- 
‘sultant probability figure which is an empirically 
determined relative frequency, are the charac- 
teristics that define the actuarial or statistical type 
of predicion” (p. 8); and 

(2) “On the basis of interview impressions, 
other data from the history, and possibly also 
psychometric information of the same type as in 
the first sort of prediction, we formulate, as in 
a psychiatric staff conference, some psychological 
hypothesis regarding the structure and dynamics 
of this particular individual. On the basis of this 
hypothesis and certain reasonable expectations as 
to:the course of outer events, we arrive at a pre- 
‘diction of what is going to happen. This type 
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of procedure has been loosely called the clinical or 
case-study method of prediction” (pp. 8-4). 

These definitions are further refined as the 
analysis proceeds but it is quite clear throughout 
the book that Professor Meehl construes the actu- 
arial method according to the paradigm fact,—> 
fact, and the clinical method according to the 
paradigm fact,—> hypothesis—> fact,. These are 
the paradigms mentioned in his recent discussion 
of the paper by McArthur in this Journal (Voi. i, 
p. 208). The paradigms indicate that the clinical 
method interposes between fact, and fact, the 
clinician’s hypotheses about the structure and dy- 
namics of the individual and about the course of 
outer events. It seems to the reviewer that Meehl 
implies the absence of any hypotheses in the 
method of the actuary. 

Professor Meehl’s argument has the following 
chapter titles: “The Rationality of Inference from 
Class Membership, The Special Powers of the 
Clinician, The Theoretical Argument of T. R. 
Sarbin, The Problem of the Logical Reconstruc- 
tion of Clinical Activity, Remarks on Clinical In- 
tuition, Empirical Comparisons of Clinical and 
Actuarial Prediction, General Remarks on Quanti- 
fication of Clinical Material, and A Final Word: 
Unavoidability of Statistics.” While all chapters 
are important for this logical analysis, the reviewer 
reports only the two chapters which he considers 
of greatest importance. 

The method of the actuary has always been 
fairly easy to describe. Despite the fact that a 
description of the clinician’s activity in predicting 
an event is a necessary part of a logical analysis 
of the issue of statistical vs. clinical prediction, 
few attempts have been made to provide such 
a description in a way which may be explicated. 
Consequently, the author’s detailed logical recon- 
struction ‘of clinical activity is a significant con- 
tribution of this book. 

Professor Meehl seems to construe clinical ac- 
tivity essentially this way: (1) psychometric and 
nonpsychometric information is collected; (2) mak- 
ing use of certain general laws about behavior 
and certain explicit or implicit information about 
the relative incidence of particular events, the 
clinician generates specific hypotheses concerning 
the organization of behavior of the individual} 
(3) if possible, additional facts about the indi- 
vidual are examined in order to reduce the num- 
ber of admissible specific hypotheses; (4) an at- 
tempt is made to arrive at the explanation of the 
behavior of a particular individual just as a crimi- 
nologist attempts to find the solution to a crime 
by arranging bits and pieces of a puzzle until 
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suddenly the mosaic becomes clear (we are un- 
able to give a machine the directions necessary 
to repeat this act); (5) on the basis of this specific 
hypothesis and certain admittedly actuarial data 
about the ordinary course of future events, the 
clinician predicts a specific event. The specific 
conception of “this person” which is formulated 
in this clinical appraisal causes us to feel that 
the predicted event is the consequence of inner 
variables. We do not feel that the predicted 
event is a causal consequence of the facts utilized 
by the clerical worker in predicting actuarially. 

This conception of clinical activity is examined 
from many different angles. Use is made of sev- 
eral illustrations in which it is quite clear that the 
intuitive act of arriving at the correct explanation 
of a set of facts is not an activity which can be 
reproduced by mechanical means at least for 
some time to come. 

With all the controversy which has surrounded 
the issue of clinical vs. statistical prediction it 
is surprising that Meehl’s thorough canvass of the 
literature turned up only 20 studies in which the 
issue really has been put to empirical test. Studies 
bearing on the issue are those which “involve the 
making of predictions from similar or identical 
sets of information by the two methods, and a 
comparison of the success frequency arrived at 
in these two ways” (p. 84). Professor Meehl con- 
cludes: “In spite of all the defects and ambigu- 
ities present, let me emphasize the brute fact that 
we have here, depending upon one’s standards 
for admission as relevant, from 16 to 20 studies 
involving a comparison of clinical and actuarial 
methods, in all but one of which the predictions 
made actuarially were either approximately equal 
or superior to those made by a clinician. . . . In 
about half of the studies, the two methods are 
equal; in the other half, the clinician is definitely 
inferior. No definitely interpretable, fully ac- 
ceptable study puts him clearly ahead” (p. 119). 
This result is more surprising when the sim- 
plicity of some of the actuarial methods used in 
some of these studies is known. Despite this con- 
clusion which should make the clinician anxious 
to examine carefully his method of prediction, 
Meeh! correctly stresses that the following notions 
should be weighed in evaluating these results: 
(1) the kind of thing predicted in these 20 studies 
was very heterogeneous; (2) clinical prediction 
during therapy is a different matter from straight 
prediction (prediction during therapy is more post- 
dictive than predictive); (8) straight prediction 
requires the prediction of heterogeneous, crude, 
socially defined behavior outcomes; (4) in none 
of the studies did the clinician have opportunity 
to “formulate the personality” or to determine 
the press in anything like the detail required for 
adequate operation of clinical intuition; and (5) 
the prediction problem in the empirical studies 
was couched in a different form from the clinical 
examples which he explicated. 

This reviewer has been torn by dual respon- 
sibilities to report Professor Meehl’s work and 
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to examine it critically. Space. does not permit 
him to do both carefully. He has considered the 
book of sufficient importance for the audience 
of this Journal to report the book as best he is 
able and to ignore criticism as much as possible. 
This does not imply that the reviewer has exten- 
sive criticism, for, in general, the arguments. sound 
reasonable. However, the reviewer feels that fur- 
ther reconciliation of the issue is possible if Pro- 
fessor Meehl’s paradigm for the clinical method, 
fact,—>hypothesis—>fact,, is more explicitly de- 
noted by fact,» [Hp; Hs]—>fact, where [Hp; Hg] 
is the joint hypothesis concerning this person (Hp) 
and the expected future situation (Hs). M 
gives considerable attention to formulation of Hp 
but it seems to the reviewer that he has not 
given as much attention to the formulation of the 
joint hypothesis [Hp;Hs] as the problem war- 
rants. The reviewer feels that this is frequently 
the reason why clinical predictions do not have 
a higher success frequency than do actuarial 
predictions. 


David V. Tiedeman 
Harvard University 


Helen I. Driver, Multiple Counseling. 
Madison, Wisconsin; Monona Publica- 
tions, 1954. Pp. 280 


Helen Driver is a psychologist who decribes 
how small group therapy sessions have been used 
in schools, colleges, clinics, churches, and hos- 
pitals. Individual counseling precedes and grows 
out of planned group meetings which involve 
careful member selection, discussion, role play- 
ing, nondirective handling of emotion, self ap- 
praisal, sociometrics, and feedback of evaluations 
to individual group members. Chapter III on 
“Procedures in a Multiple Counseling Project” is 
a telescope summary of how one organizes to 
do group therapy. At the end of Chapter III is 
a detailed psychograph evaluating one high school 
project. 

The middle chapters are on group leadership 
behavior. Counselors can learn from her uses 
role playing, psychodrama and sociodrama how 
individuals can live out as well as talk out their 
real life problems. Leader behaviors are contrast- 
ed in nondirective type group approaches, Mo- 
reno group therapy, and Driver’s multiple coun- 
seling approach. The special advantages of group 
therapy over interview type counseling are quite 
convincing—and somewhat threatening to those of 
us who have learned a comfortable conversational 
approach to counseling. Multiple counseling de- 
mands more planning, more room, more initiative 
and interactive skills on the part of the therapist; 
the ability to act out as well as talk out; postural 
as well as verbal empathy. 

Driver gives many specific aids for the leader 
to check himself in beginning, carrying on, and 
evaluating group process. Evaluation of outcomes 
of multiple therapy leaves much to be desired. 
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However this was not intended to be an evalua- 
tive but rather a descriptive analysis of a group 
approach to counseling. 

The appendix includes a summary of fifteen 
of the author’s multiple counseling projects. These 
should help graduate students prepare to try out 
auxiliary counseling procedures. A brief selected 
list of references is given for each of 12 chapters. 

The author’s description of the application of 
her small group approach is a significant contri- 
bution to the development of the counseling field. 
The next step is reliability studies of leadership in 
well defined group situations; then will come 
validity studies comparing methodological ap- 
proaches. Counselors interested in training and 
practicing will find this book useful as a text 
and as an aid in utilizing group approaches 
throughout the counseling process. 

Douglas D. Blocksma 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Schools 


Carl R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dymond, 
editors. Psychotherapy and Personality 
Change. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. Pp. 496. $6.00 


A sifting of published literature each year 
brings to light only a few really significant re- 
search studies on counseling and psychotherapy. 
Of these fruits of labor, the block of investigations 
discussed in Psychotherapy and Personality Change 
undoubtedly represents the most ambitious under- 
taking in recent years. The book is a progress re- 
port of the first four years of a continuing re- 
search program in psychotherapy being carried 
out at the University of Chicago Counseling Cen- 
ter. As such, it describes a series of systematic 
investigations concerned with both the outcomes 
and the process of client-centered therapy. 

Relatively early in the consideration of the 
study, the decision was reached that the various 
hypotheses to be tested should be derived from 
a sufficiently coherent body of theory to allow 
for progressive integration of any findings which 
might emerge. Thus each of the separate studies 
derived its major hypothesis primarily from one 
or more of three existing bodies of theory: the 
personality theory which has been developing out 
of client-centered therapy (most completely dis- 
cussed by Rogers in his recent book on client- 
centered therapy); the field of learning theory: 
and the theory developed around the process of 
perception. This decision made it possible to study 
the same groups from many dimensions and yet 
have reasonable assurance that the results would 
not constitute a compilation of isolated facts. 

The book is very well organized for the reader 
who might wish either to read selectively those 
studies of particular interest to him or the entire 
group of studies. The first part consists of an 
introductory chapter, a second chapter on descrip- 
tion of the method of developing such a program 
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of research, with a third chapter on design, pro- 
cedures, and subjects. These last two chapters 
are recommended to all who have any interest in 
research in this field. 

The second part is made up of eleven chapters 
devoted to the discussion of the separate studies, 
Among them will be found a variety of procedures 
for measuring outcomes: the Q-sort technique, 
counselor’s judgments, client’s judgments in his 
phenomenal field, ratings of adjustment by friends, 
and adjustment changes from TAT ratings. 

Part III includes the analysis of two case 
studies, one successful and the other a failure, 
This is a particularly commendable aspect of the 
book, since after the reader has an opportunity 
to consider the separate studies in Part II, he can 
now reconsider them within the perspective of the 
individual cases. One develops a much deeper ap- 
preciation of the complexity of this type of re- 
search as it is considered within a case setting. 

Part IV provides an overview of the research 
by the senior author and brings the entire investi- 
gation back into focus. From this he poses ques- 
tions for the future in the way of continuing the 
present research and proposing further investiga- 
tion. 

The group or block of subjects utilized in the 
testing of the separate hypotheses was made up of 
29 clients from the Counseling Center who were 
willing to participate in the research project and 
who continued in therapy for more than six inter- 
views (approximately 50 per cent of those asked 
did not wish to participate); the attrition group 
made up of 25 clients who failed to complete six 
or more therapeutic interviews; and 23 control 
subjects who did not participate in therapy at all, 
but volunteered to participate in “research on 
personality.” 

The number of variables which might desirably 
be controlled in studying human behavior are so 
numerous that this type of research often becomes 
discouraging. The investigators in this project 
fully recognized the complexity of the problem 
and used methods that are practical and com- 
mendable. Two types of control groups were es- 
tablished. (1) The “own-control group” co 
of half of the clients who agreed to participate in 
the research but who were asked to defer their 
therapy for 60 days, while the other half, the 
“no-wait” group, proceeded with therapy after 
their initial batteries of tests, questionnaires, items 
sorts and ratings had been completed. (2) The 
“equivalent-control group” was tested periodically 
in the same manner as the experimental group 
but was divided into two comparable subgroups 
established for the own-control group, i.e., half of 
them were matched with the “60 day wait-before- 
therapy” group and the others were matched with 
the “no-wait” therapy group. For some of the 
studies various statistical controls were used. 

Although some criticisms of the sampling pro- 
cedures and development of controls might be 
leveled (e.g., pp. 46 and 47), the investigators 
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were aware of their points of vulnerability and 
i them. 


It is impossible in a review like this to sum- 
marize all significant findings. A {cw are cited in 
the hope that the reader will be stimulated to 
seek others for himself. (1) There is considerable 
evidence that, as a result of therapy, the client 
moves significantly in the direction of adjustment 
and integration, becomes less tense, relates more 
comfortably to others, becomes more self-directing, 
and in general shows significant changes in self- 
perception. (2) These changes are not attributable 
entirely to motivation for help or the passage of 
time. (3) Age showed no relationship to move- 
ment in the client. (4) Women made significantly 
more progress than did the mer. (5) Length of 
the series of interviews was associated with thera- 
peutic gain. (6) Clients with a high degree of 
ethnocentrism tended to be failures in therapy. 

The book is commendable for its informal style 
and the honesty and humility of the investigators 
in presenting their findings. The spirit of inquiry 
tempered by willingness to suspend final indg- 
ment until further evidence is obtained. per:neates 
all of the presentations. One cannot help but ex- 
perience vicariously some of the challenge and the 
feeling of personal responsibility which must 
have come to each staff member as he found him- 
self participating in a “group-centered” under- 
taking where functional leadership rather than 
formal direction under a “principal investigator” 
prevailed. 

It is possible for one to select a number of 
points for critical discussion. Since some “new 
ground has been plowed” and some techniques 
have been applied in unique or new dimensions, 
this block of studies is not above criticism. How- 
ever, this reviewer felt that the investigators 
were quite well aware of weaknesses in the studies 
and still they dared to pioneer. Needless to say, 
the book is a must on the reading list for all 
counseling psychologists. 

Walter F. Johnson 
Michigan State College 


Veterans Administration, Department of 
Veterans Benefits. Processes and proced- 
ures in the counseling section, Manual 
M7-2. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, October, 1953. 


M7-2 sounds like a new secret government 


weapon or piece of equipment. In a sense it is. 


just that, a new tool in the guidance and per- 
sonnel field with an emphasis on vocational coun- 
seling. M7-2 is a revised manual, published for 
use in the vocational and adjunctive personal 
counseling of veterans under VA auspices. 

An original volume, Manual of Advisement and 
Guidance by Ira D. Scott, is superseded by this 
volume. At the time of its publication Scott’s 
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work, while somewhat mechanistic and lacking 
in the application of psychological principles to 
vocational counseling, was nevertheless worthy of 
far greater recognition in its field than it actually 
received. The review and analysis embodied in 
this article is offered in the hope that the present 
manual will not be similarly ignored but rather 
will be allowed through wide usage to make its 
ea to the guidance and person- 


Here is a document that, despite possible limi- 
tations in f ism, 0: concise thorough 
coverage of the tools and techniques of vocational 
counseling, viewed from the position of modern 
counseling psychology. A somewhat abridged ver- 
sion, eliminating or modifying the nomenclature, 
procedures, and forms peculiar to the require- 
ments of the VA, would make this manual per- 
haps even more useful. It offers the professional 
counselor a psychologically oriented approach to 
the broad field of vocational counseling. Use of 
the interview, psychometrics, evaluation, record- 
ing, occupational information, adjunctive personal 
counseling, related resources, etc., are all presented 
in an understandable and useful manner and se- 
quence. 

The clear print, looseleaf design, and outline 
form make for ease in reading, for cross-reference, 
and for insertions. These are assets too often 
oore in many textbooks and manuals in this 

eld. 

Chapter 1 concerns itself with introductory and 
descriptive material. Definitions, responsibilities 
of the supervisor, physical or plant requirements, 
liaison and co-operation with other units and 
agencies, studies and research procedure are some 
of the more pertinent phases covered. Other 
topics, as in ensuing chapters, have value only 
to specific VA needs. 

An illustration of the enlightened psychological 
emphasis may be seen in this quotation from a 
section on privacy in counseling: 

“a. Privacy a Necessity. ine uaiure of the 
counseling process is such as to require privacy 
in interviewing and reason2ble quiet and freedom 
from distraction in testing. The relationship to 
be established and maintained between veteran 
and counselor is basically personal. The attempt 
to predict the veteran’s future functioning in train- 
ing and at work must be solidly based upon genu- 
ine communication between veteran and counselor. 
Very frequently counseling involves survey of the 
veteran’s basic motivations and may bring to light 
material which is intimate and personal. The 
physical setting and atmosphere must be such as 
to make the veteran feel that the time and at- 
tention of the counselor are for the veteran alone.” 

In perusing the first chapter, the impact of gov- 
ernment procedure, nomenclature, and rigidity is 
obvious. However, to render understandable the 
material to follow, some acquaintance with this 
material is essential. The reader is advised to 
thumb through this first section, avoiding those 
areas peculiar to VA requirements. 
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Chapter 2 is filled with excellent resource ma- 
terial for the counselor, but some of its value is 
lost again in the maze of detailed data having 
little meaning for non-VA personnel. The areas 
of adjunctive personal counseiing and medical 
consultation within the scope of vccational guid- 
ance are clearly and fully presented. 

Paragraph 14, page 27, referring to “The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Board” is unfortunately a 
schismatic action segregating an activity that 
should be part of every sound clinical procedure 
in evaluation for counseling. In certain other in- 
stances also the VA seems to insist on the preser- 
vation of practices that are foreign to the inte- 
grated and unsegmented approach to counseling 
which this manual otherwise represents. Provided 
in this paragraph are directions as to consultative 
and conference action on difficult cases, here 
primarily severe physical and mental disabilities. 
This is relegated to a special group and not part 
of the duties of all counselors. Nevertheless, this 
section is a fine guide for clinic-conference action. 
The chapter also deals with occupational informa- 
tion and professional publications; psychometric 
facets of vocational counseling are touched upon 
briefly as well. 

The information embodied in Chapters 3 and 4 
is so specific to VA requirements that it has little 
if any application elsewhere. The major areas 
are, respectively, “Counseling at Decentralized 
Locations” and “Control and Processing of Cases.” 
The non-VA counselor would not profit from read- 
ing these chapters unless he was directly em- 
ployed in the counseling of veterans. 

“The Counseling Process” is the title of Chap- 
ter 5, and herein lies the actual meat of the 
manual. It is oriented toward the disabled veter- 
an but is applicable in any vocational counseling 
situation. Some quotations from this chapter well 
present its value: 

“34a. Use of Psychological Tests in Counseling. 
Psychological testing will be done in the individual 
case for the purpose of supplementing or confirm- 
ing the other available data concerning the coun- 
selee to an extent considered necessary or desir- 
able. Psychological testing should not be done as 
an end in itself. Consequently, the counselor ordi- 
narily cannot predict with assurance prior to com- 
pletion of the initial counseling interview(s) wheth- 
er testing will be necessary nor can he select in 
advance the particular tests which will be re- 
quired. Very rarely will there be a sufficient range 
of trustworthy data available about the individual 
to justify the omission of psychological testing 
during the course of counseling. 

“36a. Evaluation a Continuing Function of 
Counseling. Differentiation of the process of coun- 
seling into phases such as information getting, 
evaluation, occupational exploration, etc., is inevit- 
ably arbitrary, because these various aspects are in- 
terwoven and occur throughout the course of 
counseling. In a very real sense, the evaluation in- 
terview may be said to begin with the first meet- 
ing of counselor and counselee. Each new pertinent 
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fact, impression, or other item of information adds 

to the emerging picture, f the 
duke previously collected, raising questions regard- 
ing the validity or significance of others, or sug- 
gesting new avenues for consideration. On the 
basis of primary emphasis, however, differentia- 
tion is possible and has certain advantages when 
the counseling process is considered from the 


point of view of procedures to be followed. If 


this qualification is kept in mind, therefore, the 
evaluation interview may be said to be that phase 
of the counseling process in which the counselor 
assists the counselee in integrating the various 
facts developed during the initial counseling in- 
terview/(s), as a result of psychological testing, and 
from the study of medical, school, and employ- 
ment records, and other available sources, and in 
exploring the occupational implications of these 
data. This may take place in one or more coun- 
seling sessions, as necessary.’ 

The discussion also concerns itself with estab- 
lishing need for vocational rehabilitation for vet- 
erans, but the content is applicable in any voca- 
tional evaluation for disabled persons. Such topics 
as medical feasibility for training, effect of dis- 
ability on past or present employment, special 
procedures in consideration of farming as an oc- 
cupational goal, etc., are covered. 

Administration of psychological tests and record- 
ing of data follow, concisely yet thoroughly. The 
structured approach through the use of a pre- 
scribed form for this appraisal of physical capaci- 
ties and environmental demands is common to 
most rehabilitation agencies. This categorizing 
and structuring of the evaluative procedure has 
the advantage of insuring adequate exploration 
and appears to be a positive aid for beginners 
in the field. 

Other topics covered in this VA form are oc- 
cupational exploration and the selection of an 
educational or vocational objective, the adequacy 
of the selected objective, a check system, and a 
summary statement as to the reasons for the se- 
lection of the objective. The same form finds 
application in all VA counseling, whether for dis- 
abled or nondisabled veterans. 

Special rehabilitation procedures for the severe- 
ly handicapped veteran counselee are treated sep- 
arately. Personal adjustment counseling as an ad- 
junctive part of VA vocational counseling is also 
mentioned here. Since both of these are matters 
of degree of involvement rather than entities con- 
sidered apart from general vocational counseling, 
it is questionable whether they warrant separate 
treatment. 

Ensuing chapters add little of value for coun- 
selors not directly concerned with VA procedure. 


Critique 


There still remains in this manual, despite much 
ieproremnent, a tendency toward an atomistic or 
ic approach to counseling, ve from 
ddeuielityative procedures. Personal adjustment 
counseling is still delegated to a second counselor 
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if the vocational counselor does not meet VA 
personal counseling standards. Since more often 
than not the client does not have a pure vocational 
or pure personal adjustment problem, it is waste- 
ful to treat these as separate entities. Institutional 
counselors, those on the staff of au educational 
institution or agency counseling veterans in a VA 
Guidance Center, have no provision made for or 
authority to do personal counseling, regardless of 
their qualifications. Yet 50 to 70 per cent of 
VA counseling cases are handled by such institu- 
tional counselors. 
Special rehabilitation counseling, where very 
close co-operation between training officers (those 
ising veterans’ training) and medical con- 
sultants is indicated, might properly be delegated 
to special offices were it not for the fact that 
it is difficult in most cases to determine before- 
hand the need for special co-ordinated proce- 
dure. The manual implies as much in its - 
cussion of special rehabilitating counseling. All 
counselors should be qualified to work within 
the entire range of disabilities. If not, they are 
denied growth in the vocational counseling of 
disabled veterans. 
Another questionable procedure is the breaking 
of the initial interview into an orientation session 
with a VA counselor and then an intake inter- 
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view with the institutional counselor. Here again 
this break in continuity seems unwarranted, since 
only a few of the cases are so involved as to 
need highly technical or detailed orientation. A 
saving in time, greater rapport, and less repeti- 
tion could be achieved by thorough orientation 
of all the counseling personnel to VA regulations, 
with conferences only on complicated cases. 

There are other points possibly warranting criti- 
cism. However, the tremendous strides made by 
the VA in producing this manual are more deserv- 
ing of full praise. The failings with which one 
might take issue are the by now familiar defects 
of government procedure, not of the counseling 
philosophy underlying this manual. Precedent and 
government regulations may well have forced 
conformity to procedures at variance with the 
authors’ up-to-date ideal of professional coun- 
eling 


s . 

The Veterans Administration should undertake 
or allow publication of an abridged version of 
this manual. Free from procedures and regula- 
tions specific to government requirements, such 
a manual would find wide general use as an 
up-to-date treatise of vocational counseling pro- 


cedures. 
Theodore H. Salzberg 
University of Denver 
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